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ClO Hails U. S. Supreme Court Order for 
‘Prompt Start’ to End School Segregation 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A year and two weeks after striking down the entire segregated public school 
system as unconstitutional, the Supreme Court unanimously ordered that enforcement be enue by lower 


federal tribunals. 

The court did not set a time limit for 
compliance but ordered a “prompt and 
reasonable start” toward “good faith” ac- 
ceptance of the “fundamental principle.” 

“The vitality of the constitutional 
principles (®@ated in the May 17, 1954, 
decision) cannot be allowed to yield 

simply because of a disagreement with 
them,” the court said in its decision reac 
by Chief Justice Warren. 

Hailing the ruling, chairman James 
Carey of the CIO’s Civil Rights Com- 
mittee declared: 

“We are confident that the Supreme 
Court decision has spelled the death- 
knell of segregation in the schools— 
and we believe its decision is one of the 
most important and valuable in recent 
years for strengthening American de- 
mocracy and resisting the propaganda 
challenges of Communist totalitarian- 
ism.” 

General reaction in Congress was one 
of reserved satisfaction at what was call- 
ed “a middle of the road” decree, al- 
though some Southern extremists urged 
“resistance” and some Northern liberals 
expressed regret that the court didn’t 
spell out details more exactly. 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, said at a press 
conference that the NAACP was “grati- 
fied.” 

The NAACP in briefs and oral argu- 
ment had previously asked the Supreme 
Court to set a deadline no later than Sep- 
tember 1956 for desegregation. 

The lower courts may consider local 
problems such as the physical condition 
of school plant, the school transporta- 
tion system, revision of state and local 
laws and regulations, and revision of 
school districts. 

The courts have the duty of consider- 
ing whether, once a school system has 
made a “prompt and reasonable start 














toward full compliance” with the deci- 
sion, “additional time is necessary” to 
apply the ruling “effectively,” Warren 
said for the court, 


The Fourth ‘R° Clarified 





But “the burden” rests on the school 
system “to establish that such time is 
consistent with good faith compliance at 
the earliest practicable date.” 





Episcopal Commission Offers to Mediate A&S Dispute, Says: 





Dist. 65 Cooperated, A&S Refused’ 


By ROBERT DOBBS 


NEW YORK CITY—Not long ago a resident of 
Hempstead, L.I. spoke to his local clergyman about 
the dispute at the Abraham & Straus department store 
in Hempstead. District 65 members are picketing the 
store in protest over the firing of a.salesman, Arthur 
Gelb, for having joined the union in the course of the 
organizing campaign at A & S. The clergyman in turn 
spoke to The Venerable A. Edward Saunders, Episco- 
pal Archdeacon of Brooklyn and chairman of the 
Episcopal Bishop’s Commission on Labor and Man- 
agement. : 


With approval of Bishop DeWolfe, who heads the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Brooklyn and Long Island, Dr.-Saunders of- 
fered the services of the Commission in mediating the dispute. 
Welcomed by the union, Dr. Saunders then talked with ‘65’ 
Pres. David Livingston, who promptly responded to the church- 
man’s offer and his request for a sign of good faith by propos- 
ing to remove picket lines at A & S if mediation or arbitration 
of the dispute were agreed to by the company. 

Impressed with this show of willingness to compromise, 
Dr. Saunders then went to the company. He returned from 
this visit with the following statement: 


“The union, District 65, gave ample evidence of its good 
faith in seeking the solution of this dispute through the 
good offices of our Commission. The company saw fit to 
refuse our offer of mediation or arbitration.” 


Interviewed at his office adjacent to The.Christ Church 
in Brooklyn, Dr. Saunders expressed his disappointment at 
the outcome of this effort by the Labor-Management Com- 
mission. He emphasized that “as an impartial group we cannot 
put pressure-on any party to a dispute. If we did, then we 
would no longer be impartial. Of course,” he added, “the 
Commission’s services will remain available for this situation.” 


Dr. Saunders is no newcomer to the field of labor rela- 
tions. In Brooklyn 21 years, he has during the past four years 
been the waterfront‘chaplain. Prior to his coming to Brooklyn 
the Doctor worked among iron miners in Minnesota and later 
helped mediate a strike of printers in Oklahoma. The com- 
mission he heads, which was initiated by Bishop DeWolfe, 
includes Episcopalians from such industries as light and power 





ARCHDEACON A. EDWARD SAUNDERS 
“The Union gave ample evidence of its good faith. . .” 


and engineering as well as the Brooklyn and Queens borough 
presidents and labor representatives. 


Commenting on his discussions with ‘65’ leaders, Dr. 
Saunders said, “I was so impressed with the sense of mission 
and responsibility of the men at District 65, particularly your 
Mr. Livingston, that I used it in a sermon the other week. 
The point was that I wished some of our church members 
had as great a sense of mission ané cause.” 
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A fitting send-off for the first annual General Council meet- 
ing of the RWDSU in Washington, D.C. this week was provided 
by two outstanding examples of the International’s vitality and 
ability to grow. 


One was the affiliation to RWDSU of an independent union 
of toy workers in a Girard, Pa., subsidiary of the big Louis Marx 
Toy Co. The Marx plant in Glendale, W. Va. is organized in Local 
149, RWDSU. The other was the overwhelming election victory 
of RWDSU in Birmingham, Ala., among the employees of H. L. 
Green, a big variety chain store. 


These two events, which have brought into the RWDSU near- 
ly 1,000 new members, will be among Council reports of a num- 
ber of victories for the International that have occurred since 
the merger Convention brought the new RWDSU into being a 
year ago. 


About 100 members of the RWDSU General Council will 
participate in the three-day sessions, June 14 through 16, in the 
Mayflower Hotel. The meetings will deal with the entire scope 
of RWDSU activity and plan future activity of the International 
Union. The Council meeting will be preceded by a meeting of the 
RWDSU Executive Board on Monday, June 13. 


The dramatic events of the past year of RWDSU history, 
as reflected in The Record, will be presented graphically in an 
exhibit of greatly enlarged replicas of pages of the union’s news- 
paper, prepared by The Record staff. The individual accomplish- 
ments of locals and those of the International as a whole will 
be on parade on the walls of the room in which the Council will 
hold its sessions. 





On Eve of Council Meeting: Good News 





Mayflower Hotel, Washington, is scene of Council meeting. 








100 More at Marx Toy | RWDSU Wins by 70-5 at 


Affiliate with RWDSU 


GIRARD, Pa.—Members of an independent union at the Girard Mfg. 
Co., a subsidiary of the big Louis Marx Toy Co., have voted overwhelm- 
ingly to affiliate with the RWDSU, it was announced by Exec, Vice- 
Pres. Alex Bail. 


A special refereridum held June 1 resulted in a vote of 356 to 95 for 
affiliation, well over the two-thirds required by the independent union’s 
constitution. Int’l Rep. Charles Hess estimated the year round average 
employment at the plant at nearly 700 workers. 


RWDSU Organization Dir. Al Heaps, Hess aria several officers of 
RWDSU Local 149, the union of Louis Marx toy workers in Glendale, 
W. Va., attended a membership meet- 
ing of the independent Girard plant 
workers’ union last month by invita- 
tion. The meeting was addressed by 
Heaps and Hess, who then joined the 
149ers in answering the many ques- 
tions about RWDSU enthusiastically 
fired at them by the Girard workers. 

Previous discussions betwen Hess 
and the officers of the independent 
union, led by Pres. Joseph Stasenko, 
resulted in a strong conviction by most 
of the independent union’s executive 
board that affiliation with RWDSU 
was both desirable and necessary, 
especially in face of their current con- 
tract difficulties. The company, Hess 
said, has been stalling on a contract 
since last July, making grossly inade- 
quate offers which have been repeat- 
edly turned down by the workers. 

At the membership meeting the 
feelings of the local leaders were re- 
flected in the high interest displayed 
by the rank and file in their questions to the RWDSUers. Hess said the 
workers weré impressed with the democratic character of the RWDSU 
Constitution, especially its guarantee of local autonomy, as well as the 
contract conditions enjoyed by the Local 149 Marx Toy workers. 


The ‘149’ leaders present at the meeting were Pres. Paul Omear, Fi- 
nancial Sec. Edith Burgess and executive board member Agnes Richards. 


Contact with the Girard ‘workers was established through the Tri- 
plant Committee of Marx toy workers’ unions, including Local 149, 
which has been meeting for the past half year or more to co-ordjnate 
efforts in contract negotiations with the company. Discussions between 
RWDSwvers and the Girard leaders revealed the dissatisfaction of the 
Girard workers with their unsettled contract situation and the com- 
pany’s “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude on its contract offer. 5 

It was during these discussions that Int’l Rep. Hess, who works with 
Local 149 as well as others in the Ohio-West Virginia area, suggested 
the independent union affiliate with RWDSU as a unit. The Girard 
workers’ leaders saw affiliation with RWDSU as an opportunity to 
strengthen their union for its struggles with the company, and began 
discussions among the rank and file which led to the decision to join 
the International. 

The company will be notified of the workers’ decision as soon as a 
charter is granted. the Girard Toymakers Union. It is expected the 
charter will be acted on by the RWDSU Executive Board at its meeting 
this month: 
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Ala. H. L. Green Store 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—An overwhelming victory for the RWDSU was 
scored June 2 in a representation election among the 96 employees of 
the H. L. Green variety store, Regional Dir. Frank Parker announced, 
Of the 75 employees at the firm’s Ensley store in this city who voted 
in the election, 70 voted for the union and only five against. 

Prior to the balloting, which was conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board, the union had garnered 91 membership cards among 
the 96 employees. So confident was the union of victory that a nego- 
tiating committee was elected and a proposed contract drawn up*even 
before the election was held. 

The H. L. Green employees elected Myrell Arrington chairman of 
the shop and Carolyn Trammell secretary. The negotiating committee 
includes Donna Dotley, Dot Gilbert, Flora Lee Ingle, Irene Clark and 
Gertrude Matthews. The union’s proposed contract was submitted to 
the company early last week, and negotiations were expected to get 
under way shortly. 

The Ensley store is located in one of the steel-producing sections of 
highly-industrialized Birmingham. It is an important unit M the 266- 
store H. L. Green chain, which has a total sales volume of over $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

The union campaign to organize the store took six weeks. From the 
beginning, Parker said, the fact that many of the employees are daughe 
ters, wives or sisters of organized steelworkers and coal miners had its 
effect on the drive. The union message got across quickly, and by the 
time application was made to the NLRB for a representation election, 
management must have known that the employees were solidly pro- 
union. Accordingly, the vote was set up as a consent election. 

Parker paid tribute to the spirit of the newly-organized group, with 
special praise for the officers and committee members. “With the kind 
of union members we have at H. L. Green,” he said, “I feel pretty con- 
fident that we’ll get a good contract—and get it soon.” 





COUNTING OF VOTES in H. L. Green election was tense moment for union and 


sompany observers. Watching NLRB Examiner Carleton Bryan, 1., separate ballots: 


are standing, |. to. r., union observers Thelma Kemp and Reg. Dir. Frank Parker, 
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New York & Northeast 


1500 at Loft Candy Co. Win 20c Package 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 50, RWDSU Candy & Confectionery Employees, has completed all but five of its 26 contracts in the 1955 wage 
campaign, with the latest settlement covering 1500 workers at the Loft Candy plant in Long Island City, Pres. Frank Scida announced. 
Scida pointed out that the local had met its goals for this year in every plant, with the Loft package totaling 20 cents an hour during the 


first year alone. Major aims were for 
a third week’s vacation, a total of 10 
paid holidays and minimums of more 
than $1 an hour in every plant. 

Pointing to the new minimums of 
$1.22'2 an hour for men and $1.12%4 an 
hour for women, plus 15-cent hourly 
guaranteed bonuses at Lofts, Scida said 
that in ten years L-2al 50 members had 
tripled their wages, as well as winning 
improved conditions. 

The Loft agreement, which was con- 
cluded in friendly talks before the con- 
tract expired, provides increases of 1212 
cents an hour for men employees and 
10 cents for women, plus guaranteed 
bonuses of 15 cents an hour for 95% of 
the workers. Seven and a half cents of 





the men’s increase and five cents of the 
women’s is effective July 1, with the 
balance to be paid Dec. 30; 1956. The 
contract runs until July 1, 1958. 

Other improvements are an addi- 
tional 1% employer payment te the 
Local 5@ Welfare Fund, totaling 3% as 
of December, 1956; one additional paid 
holiday, making 10, and eight hours’ 
call-in-pay. The Loft workers already 
enjoy the third week’s vacation. 

An added improvement is that, on 
transferring a worker to another job 
paying a lower rate, the company may 
not reduce his pay until after 30 days on 
the job, and then only by 10 cents an 
hour. 





‘923’ Members Draft 
Kyne as Local Head 


NEW YORK CITY—The rehabilitation of Culinary Employees Local 
923 was brought to a near-final stage at a membership meeting May 25, 
when three top officers were elected to lead the union. RWDSU Sec.-Treas. 


Martin C. Kyne, who has been acting as 
administrator of the local since last Sep- 
tember, was drafted to the post of presi- 
dent of ‘923’, William Kay was elected 
vice-president and James Vlahakis sec- 
retary-treasurer. All three were elected 
without opposition and by acclamation. 


The meeting, which was addressed by 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, climaxed 
eight months of effort by the Interna- 
tional union to protect the interests of 
Local 923’s members, following charges of 
mishafidling of the union’s Welfare Fund 
by the former officers. These charges 
were made at hearings conducted by the 
N.Y. State Insurance Dept. last Septem- 
ber, and were immediately followed by 
Pres. Greenberg’s action in suspending 
the two local officers and appointing 
Kyne as administrator. 


During subsequent months, RWDSU 
auditors conducted a searching examina- 
tion of the local’s books and records, 
uncovering many abuses as well as slip- 
shod and negligent handling of mem- 
bers’ records and insurance claims. The 
local’s record-keeping system was com- 
pletely overhauled and systematized, so 
that members’ dues, welfare and pension 
fund payments weg properly credited, 
and grievances, negotiations and welfare 
benefit claims received prompt and effec- 
tive consideration. 


A new insurance program was put into 


effect last December, providing benefits ° 








three times as large as under the sus- 
pended administration. The local’s for- 
mer executive board was tried and re- 
moved from office on charges that it had 
approved many actions by the suspended 
officers against the interests of the mem- 
bership. . 

Meanwhile, the suspended president, 
Samuel Rosenzweig, attempted to block 
these and other reform moves by legal 
action. These were finally withdrawn, 
and at the May 25 meeting, the members 
heard that both Rosenzweig and former 
Sec.-Treas. Mary Gillece had resigned 
and voted unanimously to accept their 
resignation. 

With the last roadbleck out ef the 
way, ‘923’ proceeded to elect a new 
executive board on March 22. How- 
ever, the lack of experienced leadership 
remained a. problem, which was finally 
resolved when Kyne was prevailed upon 
by the new executive board and other 
rank and file leaders te be drafted to 
the post of president. The same group 
met with Pres. Greenberg and per- 
suaded him that the interests of the 
members could best be served by Kyne’s 
election. 

At the May 25 meeting, after the three 
top officers were unanimously elected, a 
contest developed in the election of two 
business agents. Voting for these two 
posts will take place at a meeting June 
10. 


















11th Hr. Pact at Evans Case 


NO. ATTLEBORO, Mass.—A “no contract-no work” stand, backed 
up by an overwhelming strike vote by the members of Local 591 em- 
ployed at the Evans Case Co., at the 11th hour won a new contract with 
substantial wage increases and other gains, New England Dir. Tom 
Leone reported. 

A number of negotiating sessions, including several attended by federal and 
state mediators, had failed to bring an offer from the company until the strike 
vote was taken. The contract had been extended for two weeks. At a subsequent 
negotiating conference arranged by the government conciliators an overall wage 
increase as well as adjustments for piece workers was won. The new contract 
was ratified May 16 by a secret ballot, 268 to 50. 

Gains include general increases of five cents an hour plus piece rate increases 
of five percent on base and five percent on earned incentive pay, all retroactive 
to April 30. Leone said the contract provides raises of nearly 13 cents an hour 
to the piece workers, who are a large part of the plant work force. 

Conditions surrounding piece workers’ earnings were also established in 
writing. They call, in effect, for a guarantee of earnings of at least 20 percent 
aboye base rates and for arbitration of disputes over rates by a “board of re- 
view,” consisting of a union representative, an employer representative and an 
impartial individual to be chosen by the union and the employer. 

Leone emphasized that prior to this agreement the company had refused — 
to arbitrate piece rates, and that the provisions of the new contract dealing | 
with piece rates will be an important factor in organizing campaigns now in 
progress in other plants in the area, where these rates are a key issue. 

The negotiating committee was led by Leone and Int'l Rep. Frank Car- 
michael, and included Local 591 Pres. James Blake, George Dulude, Sam Aser- 
mely, Donat St. Pierre, Carl Beety, Joseph Jordan, E.*J. Couturier, Leo Totora, 
Stanley Portyrata, Earl Marsland, Joseph Grenon and Roger Pinsonnault. 


13c at Eagle Cone Plant 


NEW YORK CITY—The newly organized Eagle Cone workers are 
enjoying their first RWDSU contract. with the conclusion last month 
of a settlement between the ice cream cone firm and Candy & Confec- 
tionery Employees Local 50, Pres. Frank Scida reported. 

The 30 Eagle Workers voted overwhelmingly for Local 50 in an NLRB election 
April 20 after a month-long organizing campaign at the plant. The firm has a 
chain of plants, including one in Chicago organized in the RWDSU’s Joint Board 
in that city. 

The contract provides for wage increases of 13 cents an hour, effective May 
3, for employees with service of six months or more. Workers less than six months 
on the job received raises of eight cents an hour. Vacations are one week after 
nine months’ service, two weeks after two years and three weeks after 10 years 
on the job, while paid holidays number 10. 

Coverage under the Local 50 Welfare Plan is provided by employer payments 
of three percent per week. The company also agreed to supply and launder work 
clothing. Time and a half pay starts after eight hours, and is paid for Saturday 
work, while Sunday work calls for double time. Among other standard Local 50 
conditions are two rest periods a day and shift differentials of five and ten cents 
an hour for second and third shifts, respectively. 

The contract runs for three years, with automatic increases of five cents an 
hour in May, 1956 and May, 1957. 


14 Miles Stores Organized 


MT. VERNON, N.Y.—Part of the long range campaign of Local 305 
to organize the retail industry of upstate New York was realized in the 
past month as all but one or two workers in 14 Miles Shoe stores in vari- 
ous cities signed up with the union, Pres. Harry Rosenzweig announced. 

Negotiations for a contract to bring wages and conditions of the 30 workers 
in these stores in line with other shoe chains organized in ‘305’ got under way as 
The Record was in the mails last week. The stores are in Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
Troy, Schenectady, Amsterdam, Glens Falls, Gloversville, Elmira, Utica, Rochester, 
Middletown, Niagara and Albany. The latter city has two stores. 

The drive was personally led by Rosenzweig, with the aid of Organizer Al 
Milstein. The ‘305’ president emphasized that the leads to the newly organized 
Miles stores were provided by the contacts and patient follow-up of rank and file 
Miles workers in Local 305 shops. 

He urged members in other stores to talk union to the unorganized in 
the retail industry, to make contact with them and tell them about the wages, 
job security and welfare benefits that Local 305 RWDSU members enjoy. 

The local already holds contracts with a number of shops in upstate commu- 
nities, including Bond Clothing Stores and National Shoes, among others. 





‘147’ Plans Organizing Drive 


NEW YORK CITY—Plans for an organizing drive among unorg- 
anized workers in their jurisdiction will be discussed this month by 
members of Watch & Jewelry Workers Local 147, reports RWDSU Vice- 
Pres. Theodor Bowman, manager of the local. 

A general membership meeting will be held on Tuesday, June 21 at 6 p.m. at 
Irving Plaza, 15 St. and Irving Place. In addition to hearing reports on the 
local’s recent stewards’ conference, the members will act on proposals to increase 
dues and initiation fees. If approved, the additional funds will be used to finance 


the organizing campaign. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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Minimum Wage 
Fight Goes 
On A 








A skirmish in the long campaign to win a federal 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour and extension of 
coverage was won last week when the Senate Labor 
Committee voted to recommend a $1 minimum to 
the Senate. The Republican leader of the upper 
house, Sen. William Knowland, predicted that the 
Senate would approve the Committee’s recommen- 
dation—indicating that the Administration was pre- 
paring to retreat from its 90-cent position. 


There was no doubt that the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee vote and Knowland’s statement represented a 
victory for labor and a solid gain for several million 
workers. Not only will many now earning between 
75 cents and $1 get a direct wage increase—assum- 
ing Congress passes and Eisenhower approves the 
bill—but other workers whose wages are around the 
dollar figure will be in a better position to climb a 
little higher on the pay scale, thanks to the new wage 
floor. 


Many RWDSU members, along with members 
of other unions, will benefit from the $1 figure. But 
millions of retail employees—both organized and un- 
organized—will get no more benefit out of the $1 
minimum of 1955 than they did out of the 75-cent 
minimum of 1949 or the 40-cent minimum of 1938 
unless Congress extends coverage to retail em- 
peepee and other workers not now covered by the 
aw. 


Unfortunately, the outlook for extension of cov- 
erage isn’t nearly as good as it was on April 19, when 
650 RWDSU delegates gathered in Washington to 
lobby for both the $1.25 minimum and extended cov- 
erage. Since that date, the nation has witnessed an 
unparalleled exhibition of double-talk, double-deal- 
ing and cynical political maneuvering by the GOP 
Administration. Here’s the Eisenhower timetable for 
scuttling extension of coverage: 


April 14: Sec. of Labor Mitchell testifies before 
Senate Labor Committee, recommends coverage be 
extended to two million retail employees. 


April 27: Pres. Eisenhower at a press confer- 
ence tells reporters extension of coverage is even 
more important than increasing minimum up to the 
90 cents he had recommended. 
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Senate Labor Committee 
Recommends $1 Wage Floor; 


GOP Scuttles Extended Coverage 


May 18: Mitchell’s spokesman appears before 
Senate committee, withdraws the Secretary’s recom- 
mendation on coverage—an action that brought 
sharp words from Sen. Paul Douglas, who accused 
the Administration of trying to “weasel out’ on its 
pledge, and Sen. Patrick McNamara, who called it 
“Republican doubletalk ...a phony .. . falsification 
and cheap demagoguery.”’ 


May 19: Rep. Samuel L. McConnell, Jr., rank- 
ing Republican on the House Labor Committee, pro- 
vided the tipoff to GOP strategy. Unblushingly, he 
offered GOP support for a $1 minimum rather than 
90 cents—and all he asked in return was that broad- 
ened coverage be kept out of the bill. 


The chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
Rep. Graham Barden, though he calls himself a Dem- 
ocrat, is hardly a tower of strength to labor and lib- 
eral forces. When he finally got around to setting up 
Committee hearings on the minimum wage bill early 
in June, he fell in with GOP policy by agreeing to 
consider only the amount of the proposed minimum 
and deferring consideration of coverage. 


That’s where matters stand now. There is still 
a chance of forcing Congress to act on coverage this 
year. But it can only be done if pressure on every 
Senator and Representative is increased. 


This fight for broader coverage is the RWDSU’s 
fight. That’s why every member has to do his part. 
But we can win support and assistance from others: 
from other CIO and AFL unions, from community 
leaders, from churches, fraternal groups—in fact, 
from everybody—if we go after them. The coupon 
below is easy to copy or reproduce. Put it on post- 
cards and distribute them in your shop, neighbor- 
hood, among friends and relatives. Keep up the 


-. pressure on Congress! 





Rep. Graham Barden ‘ 
House Office Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Dear Congressman Barden: 


I strongly urge your committee to recommend $1.25 minimum . wage 
and breadening. of coverage, especially for retail and food processing 
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if 


b) a guaranteed annual wage 
c) a dues checkoff system 


2. Edward Corsi, former Republican 


Industrial Commissioner in New 
York, was dismissed from the State 
Department in a dispute involving: 
a) higher tariffs 

b) foreign aid programs 

c) the Iron Curtain refugee program 


3 The Voice of America is: 
* a) a State Department publication 
b) an official U.S. radio network 
operating throughout the world 
c) a vigilante group with headquar- 
ters in the Far West 


4. Last year, on May 17th, the Su- 
preme Court issued an historic de- 
cision banning: 

a) public school segregation 

b) the shipment of goods to Red 
China 

c) the closed shop 


5 The Bandung Conference was con- 
* vened in April for the purpose of 
discussing: 
a) American aid programs 
b) the Formosa conflict 
c) Asian-African unity 
Each correct answer counts two points. 
Score yourself as follows: 2-4, poor; 6-8, 
average; 10, superior. (Answers below). 
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1 The CIO Auto Workers Union has 
-. recently completed a drive for: 
a) extension of the child labor laws 
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350,000 Voted Union in'54 


WASHINGTON—Unions won bargain- 
ing rights for almost 350,000 workers dur- 
ing 1954, according to an annual sum- 
mary just released by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Unions affiliated with the AFL were 
certified as representatives of 138,545 
employees, with the CIO 119,492 and with 
unaffiliated unions 89,364. 

Individual employees filed more charges 
of unfair practices during the year than 
n any prior year with almost 60 percent 
of the charges being filed against em- 
loyers. 

The Board ordered back pay totalling 
$453,000 for 639 employees found to have 
yeen illegally discharged because of union 
activities. 











Grand Union sales for the year ex- 
pected to reach $260 million, more than 
$49 million better than 1954 . . .Thrift 


Stores in Canada apparently agreeing 
to offer of Dominion Stores to buy up 
its stock. The combination would cre- 
ate a 300 store chain with annual sales 
volume of more than $200 million ... 
New Sears-Roebuck catalog for mid- 
summer sale items has more than 4,500 
price cuts ranging up to 42%, averaging 
10% ...Campbell’s Soup has new plant 
addition in Sacramento, Calif., which 
increases productive floor space by 275,- 
000 sq. ft. Architects have completed 
design for new food products plant for 
Campbell’s to be built at Napoleon, in 
Northwestern part of Ohio. . >-Gen- 
eral Foods net profits hit a peak of $31,- 
700,000 or $5.29 a common share for 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1955... 
Korvette’s discount chain leased land 
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Labor News Roundup 








Labor Urges Low-Cost Housing 


WASHINGTON—Labor spokesmen, in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, have 
firmly rejected the view that home building is catching 
up with demand and called for legislation that would 
spur a vast new pragram of residential construction. 

Both Bert Seidman, acting secretary of the APL Hous- 
ing Committee and Ben Fisher, director of the CIO 
Housing Committee, placed great stress on the need for 
additional public housing. 

“The Housing Act of 1954 limited publicly aided 
low-rent housing construction for this fiscal year to 
35,000 units but placed such crippling restrictions on 
even this pitifully inadequate authorization that virtually 
no units have actually been built,” Seidman said. He 
called for 200,000 new public housing units next year. 

Fisher said that altogether America needs “a con- 
struction rate of two million new housing units annually 
for the next 10 years if we are to eliminate slums and 
provide good housing for our families.” 

He said that those who claim we are overbuilding are 
mistaken. “It is possible that the present rate of new 
construction may soon exceed the demand of that portion 
of the market which can afford to purchase or rent 
most of the new housing now -being constructed. These 
costs are beyond the means of the low-income groups, 
those earning less than $3,000 a year.” 

Also testifying for the CIO, Frank N. Hoffman, legis- 
lative director of the United Steelworkers, said: 

“The views of the CIO reflect its belief that a high 
level of homebuilding is imperative to the national wel- 
fare. We firmly believe that—with the aid of wise public 
policies—decent homes for the great mass of low and 
middle income families of America, whose needs are the 
greatest and whose resources for meeting them are the 
least, can be attained.” 


Big Gains From Dixie Phone Strike 


The CIO Communications Workers of America has 
called special attention of the labor press to one particu- 
lar clause in its recently-negotiated contract with the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. which gives 
CWA members the contract right to respect picket lines 
of other unions, a provision never agreed to before in 
a Bell System contract. 

In the long negotiations, before and during the now- 
ended 72-day strike, the company insisted on complete 
freedom to discipline CWA members for refusal to cross 
picket lines. Company negotiators maintained this posi- 
tion until the final hours of negotiation. Then they 
agreed to this clause in the contract: 

“The company agrees that it will not discipline an 
employee for violating any provision of the agreement 
solely beeause he refuses to cross an authorized picket 
line established in connection with a lawful strike at 
premises where such striking employees are working.” 

A frequent cause of discord involving other unions 
has been settled by this same provision. It works out 
this way: 

Throughout Bell System territory the company al- 
ways attempts to force CWA members to cross picket 
lines at other establishments where workers have set up 
picket lines. These could be any sort of business, a manu- 
facturer, a merchandising establishment, a newspaper 
publisher, a building under construction or remodeling. 
Usually the work the telephone company wanted done 





involved the installation or repair of a telephone to 
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enable the struck employer to continue his anti-union 
operation. 

Disputes of this sort cwer the years plagued CWA 
locals in the South as they do in other sections of the 
country. The provision in the strike-settling contract are 
expected to end such hassles in the South. 


That strike ended Wednesday, May 25, when workers 
returned to their jobs under terms agreed to the pre- 
vious Friday and ratified in a membership vote during 
the interim. 


In addition to the historic “respect picket lines 
clause,” the union won pay hikes of $1 to $4 a week, 
shortening of hours for certain tours among switchboard 
operators, upgrading of 25 towns, upgrading the jobs of 
several hundred workers, improved arbitration, and im- 
provement of 18 other contract items. 

The strike was the longest in any operating company 
in the history of the Bell System. It covered the nine- 
state area of Tennessee, Kentucky, North and South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. About 50,000 workers are covered by the new 
agreement. 


Railroad Unity Pays Off at L & N 


WASHINGTON—Unity and cooperation have pro- 
duced a “total victory” for railroad workers in the 
Louisville and Nashville strike. 

“The strike which you have carried on has been sguc- 
cessful,” George E. Leighty, chairman of the Employees 
National Conference Committee, told L&N employees 
after announcement of the arbitrator’s award. “You 
have won a smashing victory.” 

Terms of the arbitration award bore out Leighty’s 
words. Francis J. Robertson, Washington lawyer who 
arbitrated the employees’ demands, ruled that the L&:N 
must pay the total cost of an employee health and 
welfare plan. On other railroads the companies and 
employees share the costs evenly. Thus the L&N becomes 
the first railroad in the United States to bear the full 
cost of an insurance plan and may become the pattern 
setter for other railroads. In addition the arbitrator 
awarded the workers seven paid holidays a year. Pre- 
viously they had none. 

Spokesmen for the 10 non-operating unions involved 
who accepted arbitration from the very beginning de- 
clared that they were positive that if their case. could 
be presented properly they would win. Their predictions 
worked out. 

The pattern of the strike was one of the most unusual 
in railroad history. The L&N started out rejecting 
arbitration. It staged an anti-union campaign typical 
of the old days. With armed strikebearers, applications for 
injunctions, anti-union radio and newspaper publicity. 
On the other hand, the operating unions rallied swiftly 
to the cause of the non-ops whose picket lines they 
respected. 

Faced with solid railroad ranks and a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the public toward the strikers, 
an unusual situation in the South, the L&N finally sur- 
rendered after 58 days and accepted arbitration. 

In making his award the arbitrator gave three rea- 
sons for placing full cost of the health and welfare plan 
on the railroad: the improvement in the earnings out- 
look, the trend toward employer-supported plans, and 
the expressed unwillingness of the L&N to compel any 
employee to contribute to the program. 





days ... Estimate of shoe sales for 1955 
was set at 560 million pairs. . . Super 
Market Institute in Cleveland ar- 
nounced at its convention that for every 
10 supermarkets now in business, three 
new big ones doing over a million dol- 
lars worth of business a year will be 
built this year ... Minute Maid net for 
six months ending May 1 rose to a 
record $1,006,632. This includes five 
months of operation of Snow Crop 
which they bought last November .. . 
By the end of the year Woolworth’s ex- 
pects to have 2,065 stores in operation 
including 44 new ones .. . Accounting 
for the trend te the suburbs by retailers 
is-the fact that although the overall 
population in the U.S. increased 10%, 
the population in the suburbs of the 
country has increased 50% in the past 
seven years. Lane Bryant profit and 
Sales are up for the first quarter ending 
April 30. Net profit was $553,000. 


DEPARTMENT STORE NOTES— 


Saks-34th St. will build a branch store 
in the Bar Harbour Shopping Center 
In Massapequa, L.I. The store will oc- 


— = 


cupy 40,000 sq. ft. and is scheduled to 
open about April 1, 1956. Ground will 
be broken within two months... Gim- 
bels volume for the first three months 
of 1955 show increases of 9% and profits 
are expected to be substantially high- 
er too ... Free parking plan for down- 
town shoppers in Washington has in- 
creased parking traffic by 3,000 cars 
per day ... Federated Stores (Bloom- 
ingdales, A&S) report record sales and 
increased earnings for the first quarter 
of ’54 as well as full year ending April 
30. Net income for the quarter amount- 
ed to $3,775,294. Net sales for the quar- 
ter increased 5% ... National Dept. 
Stores studying plans to build suburban 
stores in major cities where they have 
subsidiaries . . . New Hecht Co. branch 
in Baltimore will be on two levels and 
encompass 150,000 sq. ft. -Arneld Con- 
stable’s planned eight story addition to 
its main store on 5th Ave. in New York 
may be postponed till next year. The 
store confirmed plans for its sixth 
branch in New Brunswick, N. J., to open 
late this year or early in 1956... R. H. 
Macy hit 35.4% increase in net profits 


for the third quarter of the current 
fiscal year. Sales show a 10.2% gain 
over same time last year... Stern Bros. 
has leased the Wanamaker branch in 
Great Neck, L.I., vacated last month. 
Branch will reopen between July 15 and 
August 1... Wanamaker has an- 
nounced that it will continue operating 
three downtown branches in the finan- 
cial district of Manhattan ... May 
Dept. Stores president says rising trend 
in department store sales shows “no 
signs of faltering.” He predicted sales 
for the current year will reach an all- 
time high. Federated Stores Houston, 
Texas store, Foley’s, added four stories 
instead of building a branch. Marshall 
Field earnings for three months ending 
April 30 were $969,142 ... Allied Stores 
met earnings for the first quarter in- 
creased 14.3%. For three months end- 
ing April 30 there was a net profit of 
$1,503,666. Sterns is an Allied store... 
New York City dept. stores showed sales 
for the month of May 7% above those 
of a year ago. 


—Compiled by EILEEN FANTINO 
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Lurlean Hunter. Tickets to the affa 
$2 at the door. : 








NEWLY ORGANIZED Perfection Bakery in Fort Wayne, Indiana, brought 

100 new members into Local 835, Bakery and Confectionery Workers in 

April. Shown here are leaders of the local. Seated, |. to r. Dale Lord, Don 

Strack and Bernard McHugh. Standing, !. to r., William Brown, Int'l Rep. 
Joseph Romer, and Fred Yoss. 





Record-Keeping by Union Brings 
Back Pay for 15 at Campbell's 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Retroactive pay of about $200 was won by a group of 
15 employees in Campbell’s parsley department and one employee in the 
second shift service department won back pay of over $100 in the regular 


day-to-day activity of Local 194 in the 
big Campbell’s Soup plant here, local of- 


* ficers report. 


The parsley department workers, led 
by Campbell’s Division Sec. Josephine 
Chlupsa, were reimbursed for production 
while a company study of their depart- 
ment was being made. 


On Secretary Chlupsa’s advice care- 
ful production reeords were kept by 
the workers of their output, even though 
the company did not measure the out- 
put as usual. As 2 result the workers 
gained the $200, which would other- 
wise have required the processing of 
a formal grievance in order to be paid. 


The service department worker, ZolHe 
Braxton, won the difference between dis- 
ability benefits from the State and his 
regular pay. He had been discharged by 
the company for medical reasons, and 
was reinstated when the union inter- 
vened. Subsequent discussions between 
the grievance committee, headed by ‘194’ 
Pres. John Gallacher resulted in agree- 
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ment by the company to pay Braxton 
the back wages. 

Elsewhere in Local 194 the employees 
of King Cole Candy were weighing a 
contract offer of two and half.cent hour- 
ly increases, additional adjustments of 
five and 10 cents and hour for skilled 
operations and an added paid holiday. 
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John Sexton Talks 
Open in Indianapolis 


By AL EVANOFF 

Regional Director 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Local 29 opened negotiations for a new con- 
tract with the John Sexton Co., nationally known wholesale grocery firm, 
last month. Among other demands, the workers seek general wage increases 


of 1§ cents an hour plus adjustments of 
10 cents hourly for various job classi- 
fications in plant and warehouse. 


The members are determined to put 
forth a major effort to win proper job 
rates in the, warehouse as well as the 
plant, since the company is planning ex- 
pansion of its Indianapolis operations. 


It is expected that the plant here 
will be the largest source for the com-~- 
pany’s distributive operations, and the 
members feel that wages should be 
equal to the best paid in the food and 


15¢ Wage Hike Asked at 
Kellogg Macaroni in Ill. 


LOCEPORT, Ill. — Negotiations on a 
new contract were proceeding here be- 
tween Local 11 and the Macaroni Division 
of the Kellogg Company after the union 
and the company took time out to settle 
an issue which was awaiting arbitration, 
Regional Dir. Al Evanoff reported. 


The settlement, which is aside from 
the present talks, provides a wage in- 
crease of three cents an hour retroac- 
tive to March. It is to compensate for 
additional work required of an em- 
ployee because of a change in produc- 
tion method, as called for in the con- 
tract. 


The negotiating committee, consisting 
of Pres. Ralph Swanson, Evanoff, Robert 
Brown, Roman Brever and Mary L. Rig- 
oni, meanwhile pressed the workers’ con- 
tract demands for 15-cent hourly wage 
boosts and other improvements. 








Strike at Vernor in Mich. 


DETROIT, Mich—The members of Lecal 297 at the Vernor Beverage plant 
in this city, together with the recently organized employées of the company’s 
plants in Pontiac and Marysville, have struck the company after two months 
of fruitless negotiations for a new contract, Record correspondent Douglas 


Martin reported. 


The strike has been under way and solid for two weeks, and Martin reported 
that cost te the company in this period has already exceeded by about six times 
the cost of the workers’ demands for higher wages and a pension plan. 


Local officers were reported to be convinced that the company is holding 
out in an attempt to prevent organization of other Vernor operations into the 
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Top Chi Jazz Stars 
At ‘194 Concert 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The crowded 4snd lively social calendar of Local 194 
is being highlighted by a unique event in Chicago labor circles—a jazz 
concert— to be held at the model trade union headquarters of ‘194’ on 


Sunday, June 19. 


Featuring some of the outstanding artists of the Chicago style of 
jazz music, the Modern Jazz Concert is being presented by the Local 
194 Athletic Committee. Proceeds from the affair will go to the union’s 
athletic fund, providing more and better facilities for members. 


Emceeing the event will be radio announcers Mike Rapcak of WAAF 


and Sid McCoy of WGES. 


Among the artists who perform will be the Johnnie Pate Trio, Bill 
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Henderson on Congo drums, Eddie Johnson on tenor sax and vocalist 
ir are priced at $1.50 in advance and 





















packing plants in the area. 

Leading the negotiations are Local 29 
Pres. George Carson and the regional 
director, with a committee including 
Plorence Poole, Apal Allen, Carlis Wil- 
son, Floyd Swinehart, Connie Smith and 
Steward Loyal Eldridge. Another meet- 
ing with the company is scheduled for 
June 21. 
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Washington Recording Sec. 


Of Chicago Local 194 


The Record, in its story on the election 
of officers of Local 194 in Chicago, omit- 
ted from the list of elected officers the 
name of Recording Sec. Kenneth Wash- 
ington. Brother Washington, a leader of 
the Campbell’s Soup plant, was re-elected 
to the post of recording secretary in the 
local elections held last month. 
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RWDSU DELEGATION to Alabama State Convention, held May 23-25, second i; 
size only to Steelworkers Union delegation, assembles for picture with Region: 
Director Frank Parker, center foreground wearing bow tie. 















































OVERFLOW CROWD at May 19 mem- 

bership meeting of Memphis Local 19, 

adopted program for next two years. 

Pres. Lee Lashley is shown 2nd from 
right, front row. 
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WINNIPEG SOCIAL and dance held by Bakery & Confectionery Local 650 found 
these husbands seated across the table from their wives. L. to r., 8S. Adamchuk, G. 





WINDING UP FESTIVITIES are social committee, from left to right: Brothers B. 
Richen, G. Rauh, San Filipe, J. Wiebe, R. Dougherty, R. Armitage, E. Christianson, 
President; P. MieBalenko, P. Marigold and J, Hilder. 
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Elections Follow Successful 


Memphis Local Convention 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—On the heels of a successful first convention, whose 
program was adopted at an overflow membership meeting May 19, the 
members of Local 19 went into the election of officers for the coming two 


years. The balloting was under way last 
week, as The Record went to press. 

The polling was taking place at Local 
19 headquarters, and Regional Dir. Har- 
ry Bush said the high degree of interest 
displayed by the members points to a 
record turnout of voters. The polls closed 
Saturday, June 11. 

Candidates for the top offices are, 
for president, the incumbent, Lee Lash- 
ley, and Earl Fisher of Federal Com- 
press; for secretary-treasurer, Bernard 
Smith, the present officer, is in a con- 
test with Roy Caldwell of the Buck- 
eye Hollywood plant. . 

In the divisions, Woodrow Franz and 
Floyd Wiseman of Cotton Oil Div. are 
unopposed for chairman and vice-chair- 
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Big Gains Won in Pact 


At Economy Aufo, Atlanta 

ATLANTA, Ga.— Wage increases as 
high as 30 cents an hour were won in 
negotiations with Economy Auto Co. 
covering the firm’s 50 employees, Int'l 
Rep. William E. Connell reported. The 
settlement was reached May 30 and 
was made retroactive to April 22, the 
date the union received certification as 
bargaining agent from the NLRB, fol- 
lowing its victory in a representation 
election. 

Wage gains in the first contract ranged 
from 10 to 30 cents an hour, with an 
average of 25 cents for the 17 classifi- 
cations in the shop. Also gained were 
Six days annual sick leave, two weeks 
vacation after one year’s employment, 
a 5-day, 40-hour week, five paid holi- 
days, time and a half for overtime, sen- 
jority rights, checkoff of union dues and 
other benefits. The pact runs for one 
year. 1 





man, respectively, while Roosevelt White, 
James Wilson and McKinley Jackson are 
running unopposed in the Grain Div. for 
chairman, vice-chairman and secretary, 
respectively. ° 





Raises Won at 3 Dairies, 


Retail Grocery in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Contract settle- 
ments in three dairies and a retail gro- 
cery, each with wage increases, were re- 
ported by Regional Dir. Frank Parker. 
The firms are Borden’s Ice Cream and 
Meadowgold Dairy in Gadsden, Bessemer 
Ice Cream in Bessemer, and the Bruno 
Food Store in this city. 

The Borden workers won five to seven 
cent hourly increases plus other improve- 
ments, while the Meadowgold contract, 
also covering the company’s plants in 
Decatur and Huntsville, provides $6 for 
salesmen and 10 cents an hour for plant 
employees. At Bessemer Ice Cream and 
the Bruno Store raises range from $2 
to $4 a week. 


Parker Named to Alabama 


Unemployment Ins. Board 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — RWDSU Re- 
gional Director Frank Parker has been 
appointed to the Board of Appeals of the 
Alabama State Industrial Relations Dept. 
as the labor representative. The Board 
also includes representatives of industry 
and the public. 

The three-member board is the final 
authority on appeals of workers for un- 
empioyment insurance benefits denied by 
local unemployment insurance offices or 
lower appeal bodies. 
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250 in Sask. 


REGINA, Sask.—Contract settlements affecting nearly 250 RWDSUers 
in several laundries were won in conciliation, with wage increases, employer- 
paid welfare plans, improvements in holidays and vacations and other gains, 


The agreements were concluded with 
Rainbow Laundry and Regina Laundry 
in Regina, whose employees are members 
of Local 568, the Modern Laundry in 
Saskatoon, where the workers belong to 
Local 558, and with the Moose Jaw 
Steam Laundry in the city of the same 
name. 

The settlements were esséntially the 
same, with progressive wage increases of 
three cents to 15 cents an hour over a 
period of a year in most classifications. 
In three of the four cases driver-sales- 


men, who earn commissions, also won 
guarantees of $50 per week. The excep- 
tion was the Modern Laundry. 


In addition, the agreements provide 
full employer payment for welfare 
plans which formerly cost the workers 
half the premium. Until the new plan 
goes into effect the workers receive 
the premium cost of $2.25 per month 
in their pay envelopes, retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1955. 


Some of the other gains were sick leave 





of 12 days a year cumulative up to 24 
days, vacations increased from two to 
three weeks with pay after seven years’ 
service, and drivers’ licénse renewal cost 
($5 per year) to be paid by employer on 
behalf of the driver-salesmen. The agree- 
ments run for one year. 


5-7c¢ Raises, 40-Hr. Week 
In Winnipeg Agreement 


WINNIPEG, Man. — Wage increases 
ranging from five and a half to seven 
cents an hour plus a five-day, 40-hour 
week” were won by the employees of 
Building Products, Ltd., Int’l Rep. Chris 
Schubert reported. 

While the increase goes into effect im- 
mediately, the shorter work week is ef< 
fective next Nov. 1. 

Elsewhere in Winnipeg, Schubert re< 
ported the decision of the city’s CCL La- 
Bor Council to support the operation of 
food and grocery stores six days a week 
if the workers receive time and a half 
pay for the sixth day of work. 
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TLC Opens ‘Last’ Convention 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Unity in the Cana- 
dian labor movement is both desirable 
and necessary, Claude Jodoin, president 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada, said in an address opening the 70th 
annual convention of the 600,000-member 
organization. The convention will prob- 
ably be the of the body as it is now 
constituted, since a merger with the 
Canadian Congress of Labor is scheduled 
im 1956. 


Jodoin, who is regarded as the likeliest 
candidate for the presidency of the new 
body, placed emphasis on the problems 
of unemployment in his address. He said 
that while he had great confidence in 
Canada’s future, a tri-partite commission 
of labor, management, and government 
should be established to provide for con- 
sultation and.advice on employment and 
other economic matters. 
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Deborah Ann, Security Plan 
baby No. 10,000, with parents 
Regina and Vincent Galdi, the 
latter a stockman at Lerners. 
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Trustees to Act on Plan for Choice of Cash Allowances or HIP 


By IRVING BALDINGER 
District 65 Medical Plan Director 


Trustees of the 65 Security Plan and the 
Store Workers Security Plan, at their semi- 
annual meetings this month, are scheduled to 
act on proposed improvements in medical ben- 
efits for members of District 65 and their fam- 
ilies. 

The proposal is to establish a companion 
program of medical benefits in addition to HIP 
service, and to enable each member to choose 
the type of benefits he or she prefers: either 
complete medical care through HIP, or cash 
allowances on doctor bills, with the member 
having the right to use any doctor. 

The companion program has been the sub- 
ject of intensive discussions at all membership 
meetings of 65ers during April and May. The 
General Council on June 1 climaxed these 
discussions with a final vote of approval author- 
izing Union representatives to recommend the 
new program to the Security Plan Trustees. 

In voting for the changes, the Council took 
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note that several thousand members were not 
making use of HIP doctors for various reasons, 
and therefore were deprived of medical bene- 
fits. Continuation of this situation, a Medical 
Plan report to the Council emphasized, would 
be unfair to these thousands of members and 
damaging to the unity of the District. 


At the same time, the report noted that many 
members were reluctant to approve the com- 
panion fee-for-service program, fearing that it 
would prove so costly as to result in eventual 
elimination of all medical benefits. 


Commenting on this sentiment, -the report 
declared: “While there is good reason for con- 
fidence that we will be able to manage the 
companion program, and make medical bene- 
fits available to all members in the form they 
prefer, it is proper that all of our members— 
including those who will remain in HIP— 
should recognize their stake in protecting the 
Plan against abuse from any source.” 


In this connection, the report urged the ex- 
pansion of the Security Plan committees of 


every Local, to exercise the necessary supervi- 
sion and review of the expanded program of 
medical benefits. 


Anticipating favorable action by the Trustees, 
and early institution of the cOmpanion pro- 
gram of fee-for-service benefits, many members 
are recommending physicians to the Medical 
Plan office, for membership on the Medical 
Plan panels of doctors, surgeons and specialists, 


It is hoped that all the necessary prepara- 
tions can be completed in time to institute the 
expanded program this summer, establishing 
for the members of District 65 and their fam- 
ilies, the most fully-rounded program of med- 
ical coverage to be found anywhere in the 
country. a 

Indicative of the widespread interest aroused 
by District 65’s pioneering effort in this field 
was the comment published last month in the 
Journal of the Kings County Medical Society, 
describing the Union’s proposed companion 
medical program as an example of.“democracy 
in action,” #3 





































































By CARL ANDREN 
District 65 Dept. Store Director 


J T’S no secret—among 65ers at least—that unorganized department 
store employees need the Union. We all agree among ourselves that 
if they were organized they’d be much better off in terms of wages, 
working conditions, Security Plan benefits, pensions and many other 
things that 65ers enjoy. 


But there’s one fact we don’t consider often enough: how much 
better off WE would be if they were organized. 


Just think for a moment what it would mean to every department 
store 65er if our industry were as well organized, say, as the auto 
industry or the steel industry. During the past few weeks, the news- 
papers have been filled with articles on the revolutionary victory 
won by the United Auto Workers in establising the principle that 
employers have a responsibility to workers who are laid off—some- 
thing that was long considered a dream in an industry that shuts 
down periodically when inventories get too high, or models have to 
be changed. : 


This victory is the latest in a long series that the UAW has won 
in the auto industry, each of which meant a big step forward for 
the workers. The same is true of steel, rubber, the garment industry, 
construction and many others. 


The one thing that these unions have in common is that their 
industries are completely organized. And it’s the lack of complete 
organization of the department store industry that has kept us from 
winning a great deal more than we have won. 


We all know that department stores rank high among Amer- 
ican corporations in terms of sales volume and profits. But in terms 
of wages, they’re down near the bottom. There’s no question that 
the stores are able to pay decent wages—but as long as a majority of 
the stores are unorganized, they put a damper on the entire industry, 
holding down wages in Union stores too. 


Members of District 65 faced up to these facts when they decided 
to launch an organizing campaign at Bloomingdale’s suburban branch 


WE NEED EACH OTH 




















































stores, a step that was necessary because of management’s stubborn 
refusal to extend the Union contract to its branches. The company’s 
attitude was in sharp contrast to the position taken by other stores, 
like Macy’s, Gimbels, Saks 34h St., Namm-Loeser—even Sterns, whose 
suburban branch stores are only in the planning stage. Not only did 
Bloomingdale’s refuse to extend its contract, but it put every obstacle 
in the way of organizing the branch stores. Transfers were and still 
are refused to 65ers employed at Bloomingdales-59th St.; managers 
of the branches are doing their best to discourage Union membership; 
and in Stamford, Bloomingdales has gone as far as firing two lead- 
ing union members. But the campaign to organize the Bloomingdale 
branch stores continues to make progress. 


Soon after the Bloomingdale drive began, District 65 took on a 
second big department store organizing task: Abraham & Straus. This 
giant company, with its main store in Brooklyn, a large branch in 
Hempstead and a smaller one in Garden City, employs more than 
' 4,000 people, and is owned by the same chain that owns Blooming- 
dale’s. There can be no doubt that the low wages and poor condi- 
tions of A & S employees have an influence on-Bloomingdale’s wage 
policy. Perhaps this was one of the reasons for Bloomingdale’s abrupt 
refusal recently to reopen the contract on wages, despite fabulous 
profits. 


Because we are aware of all these facts, and because we are real- 
ists, we took on this campaign as a “must.” The overwhelming decision 
for the assessment to finance the drive was a clear demonstration of 
our readiness to take on the job. But the logic of this decision cal!s 
for a great deal. more pitching in by more department store 65ers, 
with more of a fighting spirit than there has been until now. We have 
to go to the unorganized store workers and tell them that we need 
them. We have to say, “Sure, we're a little better off than you & - 
cause we've got District 65. But neither of us is going to get very much 
in the way of improvements unless we fight for them together.” So: ¢ 
of us have done this, but not enough by a long shot. Many unorgan- 
ized department store workers are still waiting to hear the argumen-s 
of the ‘65’ store workers for joining the union. And the plain fact is 
that the ‘65’ department store workers are the ones best qualified 
to bring the argument home. 


Certainly the picture at both Bloomingdales and A & S will be 
* drastically changed when both companies are completely organized 
by ‘65’. And it will be further improved as more and more of New 
York’s unorganized stores are signed up. 


Yes, department stores 65ers need the added strength of those 
who are as yet unorganized. We need them as much as they need us, 
Together, we can dramatically change the wages and working condi- 
tions in the department store industry. 


Together, we can do the job. And we will, because we need each - 
other. ~d 




























































































A.S. BECK AND CLAY ADAMS SETTLE 


The District 65 wage drive for 1955 picked up added momentum with contract settlements in two of the larger shops in the union—the A. 8. 
Beck home office and warehouse and the Clay Adams surgical supply house. Covering a total of 225 workers, the settlements provide wage increases _ 
and other improvements which meet the goal of the District for substantial gains in two-year contracts. 


The A. 8. Beck agreement was especially significant, 
since it is expected to set the pattern for settlement 
of the other shoe chains—namely, Miles, National, 
Felsway and Wise Shoe. Because of the importance 
of the Beck settlement it will be voted-on by the 
entire shoe chain membership. 

The Beck settlement covers 120 members and 
provides a total package of 16 cents an hour for 
two years, including wage increases of $2 a week 
in each of the years 1955 and ’56, plus $1 boosts in 
minimums each year; third week vacations, which 
immediately affect 94 workers; reduction in hours 
to 37% for six months of the year in the ware- 
house, and two additional days’ sick leave for of- 
fice and warehouse employees. : 


Large A. S. Beck Strike Fund 


The Beck coritract talks were conducted against a 
background of intensive activity by the Beck work- 
ers, including the establishment of a considerable 
strike fund. A major portion of the negotiations was 
handled by Local Chairman Abe Paley, with Stewards 
John Siomkin, Hilda Wynn, Herman Davidow, Mor- 
ris Klaw and Nicholas Mas. General Org. Bernie 
Eisenberg assisted. 

The Clay Adams workers, numbering 105, settled 
for a package of 14 cents an hour over two years. 
This provides wage increases of $5 to $6, with $3 for 
each year for those earning under $60 a week and 
$2.50 each year for those earning over $60. In ad- 
dition the minimums are increased by $3. The Clay 
Adams workers already enjoy full Security Plan cover- 
age, a 3742-hour work week and three weeks paid 
vacation after 10 years’ service. 

The negotiations, begun in April, were led by Organ- 
izer Valarie Robinson, with General Org. Andy Bel- 
Jemare coming into the latter stages, and a committee 
including Metal Local Sec. Noel Spaulding, Stewards 
Joan Bergman, Daniel Figgs, Bill Martin and Rose 
Cohen; Al Roker, Lillian Wiggenston and Harriet and 
Elvira Ramon. 


Worth Hardware, Bell Textile Settle 


Meanwhile, substantial progress was being made 
elsewhere in the District, with key settlements in the 
Hardware Local at Worth Hardware, and at Bell Tex- 
tile, largest of the independent Gry Goods shops, 
practically winding up the local’s independent contract 
situation. Virtually all independents in the Textile 
Local are also settled, leaving only the employers’ 
association shops, where about half of the 1,000 Textile 
65ers work. 

Major hold-outs in the Garment locals are the Gar- 
ment Supply associations and B. Blumenthal Button. 

In the Chemical é& Paint Local the major outstand- 
ing contract—Columbia Combining—was resolved with 
a@ two-year agreement that averted a strike. In Cos- 
metic & Drug all the smaller contracts are concluded, 
leaving Revlon as the major problem, while the Ap- 
parel Local is concentrating on the 1,000-member 
Lerner shop to set the pace for the other two shops, 
Red Robin and Klaber Bros. 






ES VEIN CDs. COTE 


At the General Council meeting held June 6, 
in the Penthouse of the ‘65’ Center, the stew- 
ards voted to postpone the final phase of the 
Community Fund Drive until September, in or- 
der to give every member an opportunity to 
make his or her contribution to the campaign 
and to win the valuable prizes. 

By making a contribution to the Community 
Fund Drive, each 65er will be.eligible to receive 
valuable gifts, donated by employers of 65ers 
and business firms supplying Club 65 and other 
union departments. 

That ’55 Chevrolet Is Waiting 

Among the gifts is a 1955 Chevrolet donated 
by Luby Chevrolet Co., two free weekends at 
Grossingers, a $50 Bond from ABC News and an 
assortment of 38 other valuable prizes now on 
display in the Finance Office. 

In previous issues of The Record, some of the 
community organizations were listed which 
have been designated as recipients of contribu- 
tions by members of District 65. However, there 
are more than 60 different organizations that 
have been receiving contributions. Members are 
urged to take advantage of the extension of the 
Fund Drive and make their contributions, 
through the Union, wherever they have not yet 
done so, 











Dramatic Send-Off for June 21 Manhattan Center Raily 


Big Textile Shop Organized 


“Operation Clean-up,” the drive which the 
five Garment Center locals of District 65 ex- 
pect will sweep their markets of unorganized 
shops and bring them into ‘65’, will be formally 
launched at the mammoth Manhattan Center rally 
June 21. Actually, the drive is already moving, and 
Textile Local members, who have been showing the 
way in the drive thus far, have under organization 
a big Textile shop provid- 
ing a dramatic send-off 
for the rally as well as an 
inspiring example for all 
65ers to follow. 

The shop will be one of 
the largest in the loca] hav- 
ing 50 employees. The 
warehouse is already solid- 
ly signed up and the of- 
fice is in the process of 
organization. 

The big Manhattan Cen- 
ter meeting, to which mem- 
bers of all five locals—and 
j their wives and husbands 
FRANK BROWN —are being invited, is also 

to be the deadline for all 
unsettled contracts in the locals, General Organizer 
Frank Brown announced. The locals are Textile, Gar- 
ment Supply, Button, Millinery and Knitwear. But 
its main purpose, Brown said, is to mobilize the mem- 
bers to organize the 1,500 to 2,000 unorganized work- 
ers in the five industries. 


The rally, to be chaired by ‘65’ Pres. David Liv- 
ingston, will feature the swearing in of all recently 
organized members. Other highlights include out- 


standing labor leaders as guests and a variety of 
entertainment. One hundred and fifty stewards, com- 
prising the five executive boards of the locals, met 
together last week to complete plans for the rally 
and to work up an agenda. 


Brown pointed out that during the past month 





alone in the Garment Lecals some 40 newly organ- 
ized members have taken out their union beoks, 
with an equal number of workers having signed up 
in shops under organization and many awaiting 
settlements of their first ‘65’ contracts. 


Organizing activity in previous weeks has resulted 
in several new contracts. Among the most recent are 
California Fabrics and the Al Werth ribbon shop. A 
number of others are in the midst of negotiations, 
including Hertz Fabrics and Coronet Silk in the 


Textile Local, and Natko Fabrics, Kronen Silk, Lebo 
Lace and A, Kirsch in the. Garment Supply Local. 


Strike at Garment Supply Shop 


Brown commented that organizing activity “brings 
problems as well as new members and contracts. But 
these are problems born of progress.” One such con- 
cern right now is a strike in the newly organized 
Meltex, Ine. shop, organized by the Garment Supply 
Local. One of the workers was fired for joining the 
union and the shop promptly walked out. 


The strike has been on for a week, and while un- 
fair labor practice charges are in process the local 
members press the fight with more than ordinary 
incentive, since the shop is a key to the organization 
of several larger firms in the market. 


The organizing program followed by the Garment 
Center 65ers in the past few months, and the one 
they’re going to push vigorously when the drive is 
formally launched, is based on an “inventory” ap- 
proach. Brown said it has been found to be the best 
system where as many as 15 and 20 shops are con- 
tacted at one time. It is the way the Garment mem- 
bers keep tabs on their campaign and assure follow- 
up on the targets until a hit is registered, and if not, 
to make clear the reason for failure. 


The system simply involves a listing of all organ- 
ized shops, their unorganized competitors, and the 
teams of volunteer organizers assigned to bring them 
in with a constant check on progress by all concerned. 








und Drive Top 
Continues Thru Summer 


The District 65 Community-Fund Drive has passed the $9,000 mark and a 
new head of steam is being worked up by 65ers in an effort to reach the $25,000 
goal for the purpose of aiding worthwhile community organizations. 


Ss $9.000: 







ingers and a $50 bond. 


GRAND PRIZE in District 65 Community 
Fund Drive is this beautiful "55 Chevrolet, 
here. being looked over by Gimbel 65er Carol 
Rosetti. There are 38 other prizes to go to 
fortunate 65ers who contribute to Fund 
Drive, including two free weekends at Gross- 
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Pact Averts Walkout : 





At Columbia Combining 


By MORRIS DOSWELL 
CHEMICAL & PAINT LOCAL—A strike was narrowly averted at the 
eleventh hour at Columbia Combining Co. in Brooklyn, second largest shop 
in the Local, when the company finally agreed to a two-year contract 
covering the 82 workers in the plant. The Columbia Combining 65ers had 
voted to call a strike the following day. Exec. Vice-Pres. Jack Paley led 


the negotiations which resulted in the 
successful agreement. 

The settlement provides: a $4 wage 
increase for all machine operators and 
$2 for the helpers; $57 minimum wage 
for helpers for the rest of ’55 and $58 as 
of the first of the year. Operators will 
reczive $72 and $73 minimums for ’55 
and ’56 respectively. The night shift dif- 
ferential was set at 10 cents. 

Negotiations between the Union aad 


Jamaica HIP Ends 
Penicillin Fee 


The Jamaica Medical Group has an- 
nounced that beginning July 1 its doctors 
will no longer charge for penicillin in- 
jections. 

At several meetings with the Director 
of the Jamaica Group, the ‘65’ Commun- 
ity Committee had brought up the sub- 
ject of the injections and pointed out 
that the cost of penicillin was very small, 

Dr. Landess, Director of the Jamaica 
Group, indicated he would propose elimi- 
nation of the penicillin charge to the 
doctors in his group, and at a meeting 
on Friday, June 3, the proposal was 
agreed to. 

Committees of 65ers in other commun- 
ities have also been urging elimination 
of the $1 penicillin charge, in discussions 
with the various HIP Medical Groups. 
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the company had been going on since 
November of last year. Threats by the 
company to close down or move the plant 
to New Jersey faced the workers for 
months, but they continued to fight on 
for a contract with a wage increase, 
rejecting the wage cuts or “status quo” 
offers of the firm. 

Exec. Vice-Pres. Paley was called 
into negotiations in a last attempt to 
avert a strike. After a fruitless hear- 
ing at the State Board of Mediation, he 
made it clear to the firm that a strike 
was due in a matter of hours, and 
after prolonged negotiations the com- 
pany agreed to the present settlement. 


The contract also gives District 65 the 
right to reopen the question of Medical 
Plan coverage for the workers in July 
of 1956, subject to arbitration. 


Paley Role Appiauded 


At a meeting of the shop held June 2, 
at the 65 Center, the Columbia Combin- 
ing workers accepted the settlement with- 
out a negative vote. One member ab- 
stained from. voting. The entire shop 
gave a standing ovation to the nego- 
tiating committee and especially applaud- 
ed the excellent job done by Paley in ef- 
fectuating a settlement. 


The negotiating committee in addition 
to Paley, included Org. Morris Doswell, 
Local Chairman. Johnny Rubino and 
Stewards Louis Ferrer, Bernard Lensky 
and Victor Rosa. 





‘65 Wins NLRB Vote in N. J. 


At 40-Worker 


Farm Supplier 


VINELAND, N.J.—In spite of company efforts to pad the list of voting 


eligibles with its own supervisory help, the workers of the Keen Mfg. Co., 


a large poultry farm equipment supplier, voted for District 65 in a 


National Labor Relations Board election 
May 21, Organizer Saul Klein reported. 
The vote was 22 to 18. 

Negotiations for a first ‘65’ contract 
are under way with the firm, which was 
contacted by Steward Wilmer Robinson 
of the Farmers Co-op in Vineland, and 
organized in a campaign led by Klein. 

The employer tried to influence the 
election after a lay-off of the entire 
plant early in the organizing campaign 
failed to discourage the workers from 
joining ‘65’, rather than a company 
union. 

The company got approval from the 





NLRB to bring into the election work- 
ers and supervisors from two other 
plants it owns, but instead of swing- 
ing the election to the employer- 
dominated company union, the man- 
agement move only resulted in these 
workers also being included in the bar- 
gaining unit. 

In the voting, 22 of, the 27 workers 
originally contacted named ‘65’ as their 
union, while 18 voted for the company 
union. Thus, about 40 workers will be 
covered by the contract now being nego- 
tiated. 





















DisTRicT 65 MEETING NOTICE 4 
A A tT A ee ET 
JUNE ° 
DATE LOCAL TIME PLACE 
Monday June 138 = Toy & Gift crcccccccccesccceses 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
” a ol OMtal ..ccacccccccscccccscecce 7:00 P.M, Room 506 
” » " Metal Proc. (English) .. 6:30 P.M. Panel Room 
Tuesday June 14 Hardware .........ee0 oe 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 
ed aw Needle Processing .............- 6:30 P.M. Panel Room 
sad ” " Retail General ..... « 9:30 A.M. & 7:30 P.M, Oval Room 
Wednesday Fame WB. > GGG e ce vcccccrecncccceccecssscucs 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
” 7. BREE BV cdcccccdocs coe 7:30 & 10:45 P.M. Panel Room 
” Metal Proc. (Spansh) ... 6:30 P.M. Clever Room 
sad ee 5:30 P.M. Continental Ballroom 
Thursday 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
” shan oo Clover Room 
” : -M. Continental ul 
Saturday 10:00 A.M. m 403 ct anes 
Monday 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
” ++ 11;00 A.M, Sth Floor Lounge 
‘Tuesday bj 4 Panel Room 
oe 5 Sth Floor 
” Local © .....cc0e eccccesccecccces 7:00 P.M. | he align. 
” " ~ Garment Group .......seseee.+. 7:00 P.M, Manhattan Center 
Wednesday June 22 RTV & Retail General ........ 7 & 10 P.M, Whitman Hotel 
(Jamaica, LI, Queens) 
xd 1250 7:00 P.M, Green Room 
7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
Thursday 7:00 P.M. Panel Room 
” atl || De ececcceccccccccccces 6:30 P.M, Clever Room 
o ved ? Sereen ...... socccccesccescecccce 1:00 P.M, 506 
- 6:45 P.M. Oval Room 
7:00 P.M. 509 
Sunday 1:00 P.M, Sth Fleor Leunge 
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New Union Books for 65ers; : 








By BERNIE STEPHENS 


® “The Kid from Brooklyn,” a paper-bound 25-cent book available 
at most stationery and drug stores, has now gone over the 600,000 
mark in copies sold, and a new printing is in the works—at 35 cents 
a copy. This is of interest to 65ers because the book, originally titled 
“Spit and the Stars,” was written by a 65er and about our Union. The 
author is Robert Mende, former Dry Goods Local member who still 
holds his book in the Union (and is married to a 65er, the former Judy 
Korotkin). While the names of characters in the book are fictiti- 
ous, Bob has acknowledged that it is largely autobiographical. Te 
union is Local Eleven-eleven (the 6 and 5 added together—get it?), 
and the story line takes you through the exciting organization of a 
small dry goods shop.'A dramatic climax of the book is the killing 
of a member on the picketline by strikebreaking goons, based on the 
actual killing of 65er Irving Pickover in 1941. 

Prototype for the organizer in the book is understood to be Joe Tillem, 
recently appointed executive assistant to Pres. David Livingston, Read “The 
Kid from Brooklyn” if you haven’t yet. Bob Mende can write, and he weaves 
in phases of the early history of ‘65’ which make for particularly good read- 


-ing for you and me. The publisher is Avon. 


> * . 


@ A new item on sale in several department stores, helping to build this 
year’s volume over last year’s, is the geiger counter. Gimbels -carries a line 
selling for $26.50 to $150. Other stores which rushed into .the field include 
Macy’s, Gertz, Abercrombie & Fitch and some of the discount houses. They’re 
capitalizing on the uranium-hunting urge which apparently has hit New York 
City too, although we imagined Con-Edison had the lower depths of the town 
all to itself. We liked the comment of ohe store official who was asked if 
anyone had found anything with the geiger counters. “Oh yes,” he replied. 
“A man named Jones over in Brooklyn who bought one of our counters—he 
located a watch he lost six months ago.” 

7 a * 

@ Another important reason for participating in the Security Plan com- 
mittees has*turned up: Irving Berger of the Garment Local, an active. com- 
mittee member, will marry Nettie Schaeffer of the Security Plan clerical staff 
in July. .. anew committee member is the 8-year-old son of Bob Asherman 
of Leo Glass Co. Bob, of the Bensonhurst committee, visited Rose Ellis of 
Gimbels while she was out sick, and struck up a friendship which resulted in 
a subsequent visit to Rose with his wife and son, Allan. Then he learned that 
Allan was-visiting Rose on his own, saying, “Look, I’m on the committee too.’ 

” ” * 


@ Jack Paley, a reliable provider of humorous items for this column, tells 
of the husband who awoke one morning complaining of a nightmare. “I dreamed 
that you and Marilyn Monroe were fighting over me,” he said to his wife. 
“What’s wrong with that?” the wife asked. “You were winning,” he replied, 


@ Two items worth noting for “The Record”: Eileen Fantino, former Gim- 
bels employee, now “Record” secretary, has written an article on conditions 
among Puerto Ricans in New York which is featured in the current issue of 
Commonweal Magazine ... At the shop where The Record is printed, Inter- 
national Printers, we found one of the biggest boosters of ‘65’—among non- 
members, at least. He’s Joseph Deutsch, lindtype operator, who’s been reading 
—and enjoying, he says—our paper for as long as his wife has been receiving 
it at home. The wife is Gertrude Deutch of Gimbels corset department, 

7 a . 

@ A recent visitor to 13 Astor Place was Mrs. Johanna Bradford, whose 
husband was Chief Steward at Lerner until his tragic death in an auto acci- 
dent New Year’s Day, 1941. Her son Eugene graduated from CCNY Enginecr- 
ing School June 15, was president of the senior class, now will attend Prince- 
ton on the valuable Ethyl Fellowship, studying for a master’s degree. Mrs. 
Bradford has never forgotten the great love her husband had for ‘65’, and to 
this day she maintains his Union Book in his memory. It should be added that 
oldtime 65ers, particularly Lernerites, will never forget the fine leader who 
helped to organize the biggest warehouse in ‘65’, Charlie Bradford. 

- i 2 


@ ONCE OVER LIGHTLY: Ray Felix, 6-11 center on basketball Knicks, 
dispatched from ‘65’ Hiring Hall to sales job at Davega’s 125th St. store... 
Helen McAndrews, long-time Bloomingdale steward, back at work any day 
after suffering broken wrist when some character pushed her in subway. The 
second cast came off recently . . . Devola Odom of the ‘65’ switchboard will 
switch from melodic telephone greetings to melodic arias in the fall, when she’ll 
be featured in a Carnegie Hall concert ... A Corrugated steward at the last 
General Council meeting bought an aluminum chair at Consumer Service, then 
sat in it through the meeting ... The ‘65’ Center again proving itself to be 
the showplace of American labor, with a delegation of Cuban hospital employ- 
ees here on a tour June 14, sponsored by U.S. State Dept. ... 3rd Fl. Ladies 
Shoe Dept. at Sterns gave Mort Lewart pen & pencil set and “good luck” wishes 
on his leave of absence from store to help organize Bloomingdale’s New Rochelle 
store. 





Old Ones Run Out in June 


New union books are coming up for all 65ers as the current books run 


out at the end of June. With the first payment for July each member will 
receive a new book, whose cover has been changed from brown to a bright 
‘65’ green. Members must present the TOR ght Ae oe = NN i = 











old book in order to get a new one. 

The Finance Dept. took the occasion 
of the issuance of new union books to 
point out the wealth of information con- 
tained in each book, which measures but 
four by three and a quarter inches. The 
book contains such items as the preamble 
to the ‘65’ Constitution, rights and duties 
of members, dues scale, important regula- 
tions, descriptions of a crew and the 


General Council, how to process a griev- 
ance and brief descriptions of Security 
Plan and Pension Plan benefits. 

It was pointed out by Controller Mor- 
ris Rosenzweig that the Union Book of 
a 65er is the member’s identification for 
admission to a hospital, showing that he 
is covered by the Security Plan and is 
entitled to benefits as described in 
Security Plan pamphlets. 




















Contracts Are Topic A gm As 65ers. Talk It Over 


* . 


LOCAL CHAIR®=AN Sal 
Puglisi of 1,00v-worker 
Lerner Home Office & 
Warehouse takes floor at 
meeting as Apparel 65ers 
discuss steps for speed- 
ing-up ’55 contract nego- 
% tiation at Lerners. Gen, 
| mee Org. Milton Reverby is 
shown chairing meeting. 





Mens 


Record photo by Clarence Bowmag 


STERNS OFFICE divi- 
sion meets to discuss 
Sterns contract reopener, 
grievances, organizing of 
department store subur- 
ban branches. Gertrude 
Alcamo is on deck. 


Record photo by Dudley Foster 


af Joe Fiore, 65er at Charlies 
* -£ Saretsky, garment supply 
Record photo by Roland Willoughby " Be ’ house, tells Local mem- 


COMPANY OFFER of $5 over two-year period as settlement of contract is discussed by Nat'l Shoe Be bis pe ee bership meeting how he 


convinced unorganized 


Display workers at 65 Center, June 1.- Offer includes double time for Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
office workers to join ‘65’. 


days, plus basic crew for first time. Left, to right, Irving Saltzer, Jerry Kerner, Local Chairman Lou 
Margolis, Ted Schonzeit, Sol Diamond, Max Walters. 
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Distrito 65 Organiza 
En el ‘Garment Center’ 


Con mas de 100 miembros recientemente organizados en las tltimas 
semanas y muchos de ellos ya bajo contrato, las Locales del Garment 
Center se preparan para una campafia que ha de traer al noventa por 


ciento de los trabajadores desorganizados 
a la organizacién. Las Locales envyueltas 
en esta campafia son, Textile, Garment, 
Knitwear, Button y Millinery. 

Siguiendo a una llamada del Presiden- 
te David Livingston para una campafa 
de organizacién en general que dé al 
Distrito mas fuerza para cambiar y au- 
mentar los salarios presentes, estas Lo- 
cales estan dispuestas a organizar, para 
terminar con los patronos competidores 
que son un obstaculo para el progreso de 
los miembros del Distrito 65. 

Es una gran tarea, y la culminacién 
de la misma debe ser algo grande tam- 
bién, anuncid Frank Brown, Organiza- 
dcr Gencral. Se ha contratado el sa- 
lon grande del Manhattan Cente? pa- 
ra Junio 21, donde se reuniran los 
2,500 miembros del Garment Center. 

Este sera el mitin mensual de las Lo- 
cales. Se estamparan los libros y se co- 
braran cuotas. Pero habraé diferencia en- 
tre este mitin y los otros generales. Es- 
posas y esposos de miembros serdn invi- 
tados a tomar parte en la discusién, de 
lo que tomara para organizar un estima- 
do de 1,500 obreros desorganizados en el 
Garment Center. 

Habra entretenimientos y presentacién 
de regalos a los ganadores en la campa- 
fla pro-fondos. Habra lideres invitados 
de otras uniones, los que hablaran en el 
mitin. Y, finalmente, David Livingston, 
lider del “65”, dirigiré el mitin y tomaraé 
juramento a los reciénorganizados en las 
pasadas semanas. 

La légica de esta campafia de organi- 
zacion, segun manifesté Frank Brown, es 
que la unica forma que los miembros 
puedan conservar las condiciones gana- 
das y seguir mejorandolas es extendiendo 
los salarios del 65 a todas las otras sec- 
ciones no organizadas en las industrias. 

El “65” puede organizar hoy, decla- 





Geechee 


Mientras este numero del Record va 
al correo otro festival o baile de Prima- 
vera, auspiciado por el Comité de Asun- 
tos Hispanos del Distrito 65, a beneficio 
de la sociedad que lucha para prevenir 
la tuberculosis en los nifios de Puerto 
Rico y se llevara a efecto el sAbado 11 de 


‘junio en el salén del Rascacielos de. la 


Uni6én, situado en el 13 de Astor Place. 

El Chairman del Comité, Abelardo 
Baez, hizo una Ultima llamada a todos 
los miembros de la Unién para que ven- 
gan al festival con sus familiares y ami- 
gos a compartir en un ambiente de fra- 
ternidad y compaferismo. 


Campana Pro-Fondos 


La sociedad quc lucha para prevenir 
la tuberculosis en los nifios de Puerto 
Rico, es una organizacién. que se sostie- 
ne de donaciones y es una de las orga- 
nizaciones preferidas por los miembros 
del Distrito 65. 

Hay muchas causas nobles para las 
cuales los miembros del Distrito 65 es- 
tan contribuyendo, agencias catdlicas, 
judias y protestantes, organizaciones que 
se dedican para e] bienestar de la comu- 
nidad, grupos que trabajan en nuestras 
comunidades y otras que ayudan fuera 
del pais. ; 

El Fonde de Comunidad del Distri- 








ra Brown, sefialando el respeto ganado 
por nuestra Unién, y otras Uniones que 
quieren ayudarnos. Podemos organizar 

1,500 miembros en nuestras locales y 

hacer una via para grandes mejoras en 
todos nuestros talleres. 

Las victorias obtenidas en los Ultimos 
meses, sefialan que nuestros métodos son 
correctos y el plan es aplicar los mismos 
métodos a cientos de talleres adiciona- 
les, con un buen numero de miembros 
organizando bajo la direccién de los Or- 
ganizadores Al Dicker y Zeke Cohen. 





Organizando en 
LasTiendasDept. 


Se ha progresado y se sigue progre- 
sando en la campafia del Distrito 65 pa- 
ra_organizar las tiendas por departa- 
mentos de Abraham & Straus y las que 
tiene Bloomingdale en los suburbios, los 
que hacen un total de mas de 5,000 obre- 
ros, segtin nos. informé el organizador 
general Carl Andren. La distribucién de 
hojas sueltas y los contactos hechos ha 
dado por resultado que un gran ntimero 
de trabajadores han firmado con la 
Uni6n. 

Las tiendas de Bloomingdale estan lo- 
calizadas en Fresh Meadows, Long Island, 
New Rochelle y Stamford, Conn. La tien- 
da principal esté en la calle 59, en la 
ciudad de New York y tiene contrato 
con el Distrito 65. 

La campafia en A & S incluye la tien- 
da principal, en la calle Fulton, de Brook- 
lyn, y las de Garden City y Hempstead, 
en Long Island. 

















Special Committee's Proposals on 
Rules Changes for Applicants 








At the May 4th General Council meeting, the stewards heard a report on ree 
cOmmended changes in rules governing Finance Dept. procedures. The“report, sum- 
ming up several months’ work of a special finance committee made up of repre. 
sentatives of the various locals in the District, is now before the members for discus- 
sion, In the. May 15 issue The Record printed the section of the report dealing with 
members’ responsibilités. In this issue The Record prints the balance of the report, 
regarding proposed changes in finance rules for applicants. The report pointed out 
that the recommendations are those of the special committee and do not necessarily 
represent the views of the District’s officers. 


By HARRY ZORN 


The basic rules regarding applicants have not been changed since 1943, 
when we had a war situation and it was necessary to adopt rules to permit 
quick integration of applicants into our Union. These same needs ob- 


viously do not exist today, and it is 
necessary that we change our rules to 
meet the situation as it exists. 

The committee made an analysis of 
some figures and would like to present 
the following facts: In the year 1953, 
8,400 applicants got jobs in our shops 
through the Hiring Hall, and of these 
only 3,200 or about 38 percent, remained 
on the jobs long enough to get Union 
books. Of the 3,200 who got books, 1,600, 
or 50 percent, dropped out of the Union 
by the end of 1954. 


Eligibility Change Suggested 

The committee felt these figures in- 
dicate that a substantial portion of ap- 
plicants finding jobs in our shops are 
transients with little or no interest in 
our Union, and therefore, the time limit 
for eligibility for membership should be 
increased from three to six months. This 
would help eliminate from membership 
consideration those applicants who are 
really transients, and on the other hand, 
it would give our locals more time to 
educate their applicants so they can be 
properly integrated in our Union. 

The committee also felt that the ex- 
isting situation, in which applicants come 
into our shops and work under good 
conditions achieved through our Union’s 
strength, but have none of the obliga- 
tions of Union membership, is wrong. It 
is with this in mind that the commit- 
tee is proposing a number of changes 
that seek to strengthen those rules deal- 
ing with obligations of applicants. These 
new rules call for compulsory meeting 
attendance and good dues standing obli- 
gations on the part of applicants. 
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Este afio la campafia Pro-Fondos esta, 
alcanzando la suma de $9,000 de acuerdo 
eon el Chairman Johnny Meegan. Aun 
todavia falta para alcanzar la suma de 
$25,000. Sin embargo, ha notado Meegan 
algunas Locales estén dando el ejemplo 





ha sobresalido en la campafia es “Insur- 
ance,” con dosciento por ciento.. Cada 
miembro en esta Local contribuyé con 
$2.00, los que a la vez tendran doble 
oportunidad para ganar el Chevrolet del 
1955, donado por la Luby Chevrolet Co. 
Ademas hay otros regalos, los que estan 
en exhibicién en el departamento de Fi- 
nanza. : 


4 





The committee had a thorough discus. 
sion on the proper integration of ap- 
plicants into our Union. It felt that in 
the past number of years there has been 
a lessening of the Union consciousness 
of the workers in the shops. One of the 
basic reasons for this is that in these 
past few years the bulk of our new mem- 
bers have joined our Union through the 
Hiring Hall, as contrasted to the early 
years of our Union, when the bulk of 
our members came in through organiza- 
tion and their Union consciousness was 
forged in the struggle to organize their 
shop and the shop next door. 

The committee feels that the new rules 
dealing with the obligations of applicants 
will be a help in better educating 
our applicants to become good Union 

members. 


Increased Initiation Proposed 


The committee is also proposing that 
we raise the initiation fee for applicants 
from $6‘to $10, with the provision that 
when an applicant is accepted for mem- 
bership and has followed all of the 
prescribed rules, four dollars of the ten 
dollar initiation fee he has paid, shall 
be applied to his membership dues. The 
committee hopes that this will supply an 
incentive to the applicant to look for- 
ward to becoming a member and to meet 
his membership obligations. 

Finally, the committee is proposing 
that the membership of each local elect 
a Finance Chairman, who shall have 
the same status as a local officer and 
shall be responsible for the proper func- 
tioning of the Finance Committee of his 
local in the administration of the 
Financial affairs of the local. 











Este afio la campafia pro-fondos ser& 
un éxito. Tiene todo, la satisfaccién de 
ayudar a una causa noble a través de 
nuestra Unién y la oportunidad de ga- 
nar valiosos premios. Cada uno de nos- 
otros deberé velar porque su Local no s¢ 
quede atrés en esta gran cruzada para 
ayudar a aquellos que mas lo necesiten. 
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SUMMERTIME VALUES | | 





AT DISTRICT 65 CONSUMER SERVICE 


APPAREL 


Men’s Denim Leisure Slacks (Reg. 2.98) $2.35 


Men’s Swim Trunks 1.35, 1.69 
(Reg. 1.98—2.98) 
Men’s Moccasins (Reg. 4.98) 3.30 
Men’s Short Sleeve Dress Shirts 
French Voile (Reg. 3.98) 2.65 


Imported White/White (Reg. 4.95) 3.30 
Ladies’ Poplin Gondolier Jackets 

Orange, Red, Black, Gold. Sizes 10 to 18 

(Reg. $3.98) $3.19 





VACATION NEEDS 


FOR VACATION TRAVEL. We have all neces- 
sary toilet articles, sunburn _preventatives, 
talcum powders, shaving materials, hair pre- 
Pparations, tooth brushes and pastes, first aid 
essentials, deodorants, etc., at TREMENDOUS 
SAVINGS. 











LUGGAGE 


Fine Vinyl coated plastic luggage. Completely 
scuff resistant, dirt proof and water repellent. 
Solid brass hardware. Colors: Suntan or Raw- 
tone. (Ivory) All luggage prices plus 10% Fed. tax. 


14” Train Case (Reg. 19.95) $11.25 
21” Weekender (Reg. 18.95) 10.25 
21” Wardrobe (Reg. 28.95) 16.65 
26” Puliman (Reg. 26.50) 14.85 
Man’s 24” Two Suiter (Reg. 29.95) 17.25 








TRAVEL-CLOTHES PAC 


Rubber lined canvas, Green or Red plaids 


Men’s Style 40” (Reg. 10.95) $4.95 
Ladies’ Style 54” (Reg. 12.95) 5.95 
21” Zipper Tote Bag (Reg. 4.50) 2.19 
18” Zipper Sports Bag (Reg. 2.98) 1.50 


Insulated Food Travel Bag 


On bags above, add Federal tax. 


16x10x6 (Reg. 3.98) 2.10 
12x 8x6 (Reg. 2.98) 1.65 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 


Yz Gallon Plaid Spout Jug (Reg. 1.98) $1.25 
Gallon Plaid Picnic Jug with Recessed Spout 


(Reg. 5.89) 3.59 
4 Gallon Plaid Picnic Toter (Reg. 7.95) 4.85 
Charcoal Grill (Reg. 4.95) 3.50 
Aluminum Deck Chair (Reg. 7.75) 4.49 
Extra Wide Aluminum Deck Chair $6.85 
(Reg. 11.95) 
Inflatable Beach Items 
Donald Duck Swim Tube (Reg. 1.98) 1.19 
Goofy Ball—Wobbles in the air 43 
(Reg. .69) 
6 Color Panel Ball (Reg. 1.00) 59 


Open daily from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


_ Closed Tuesday, july 5, for Inventory 























CHILDREN'S CAMP NEEDS 


100% Wool Blankets, 60x80, Grey, Khaki $4.25 
(Reg. 5.95) 

54”x90” Camp Sheets, Type 130 Muslin 1.35 
(Reg. 1.98) 

Boys-Girls Nylon Stretch Sox (Reg. .79) 49 

Boys-Girls Cotton Rib Sox (Reg. .39) 25 

Boys Gab. Shorts, Zipper Fly, 4 to 16 (Reg. 1.98) 1.29 

Boys Short Sleeve Polo, 4 te 14 (Reg. 1.00) 16 

Boys Chino Pants, Gray and Khaki, 6 to 18 2.29 
(Reg. 2.98) 

Boys Double Knee Dungarees, 6 to 16 1.65 
(Reg. 2.25) 

Boys T Shirts, Full Combed Cotton, 6 to 18 53 
(Reg. .89) 

Boys Combed Cotten Ath. Shirts & Briefs, Rty 


4 to 18 (Reg. .69) 


Boys-Girls Warm Cotton Ski Pajamas, ‘Nazareth’ 


Size 6 to 10 (Reg. 1.98) 
Size 12 to 16 (Reg. 2.49) 
Girls Combed Cotton Shirts and Panties 
4 to 14 (Reg. 59) 
Girls Gabardine Shorts (Reg. 1.98) 
Girls Cap Sleeve Polos, 4 to 16 (Reg. .89) 
Girls Dungarees, Assorted Colors, 7 to 14 ........ 
(Reg. 2.25) 
Girls Dungarees, Blue, 7 te 14 (Reg. 1.98) 
Girls Moccasins, Sizes 5 to 644 (Reg. 3.50) 


DISTRICT 65 CONSUMER SERVICE 


8th Floor — 13 Astor Place 


beok when making a purchase. 
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Operated by and for members of our Union. You must show your Uniean 
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Grand City Clinches Uptown Softball Title 


By JOHN O’NEILL 











Grand City Container in the Uptown Division of the ‘65’ Softball League and Townes & James in Brooklyn sewed up the top spots in their 


respective divisions during the past two weeks. Both are unbeaten, and since their nearest rivals have two losses it looks like they have copped it. 
In Midtown, Gimbel-Saks, featuring a 4-0 record, has yet to play the Screen and Retail Locals, and must beat both to assure first place, 













Record Photo by Bob Franklin 
WIND-UP PARTY of students in District 65 Ballroom Dance Class cele- 
brates end of Spring series of lessons in Mambo, Rhumba, Lindy, Fox Trot. 
Not that they're happy about summer lay-off. More than 300 members 
took classes this past season, and many will be back for more. At left in 
photo is Instructor Doris Schweizer. New class series will begin in October. 











Things for Sale 


PLAY PEN with pad. Excellent condition. Rea- 
sonable. ST 6-2328. 








WHITE TILE for bathroom. Fixtures to 
match. Brass pipe, %4 inch size; 12 lengths, 
6 ft. long. Call evenings KI 717-2635. 





BOOKS FOR SALE, all types. Rare, out of 
print, etc. Send for list. David Solomon, 101 
Scholes St., Bklyn. 6, N.Y. 





ENLARGER with easel 244 x 3%. Also contact 
printer, interval timer etc Price reasonable. 


Cali EN 2-7965 after 6 p.m. 





FREEZER, 19 cubic feet. Like new. Only used 
6 months. Call ST 4-3897 after 6:30 p.m. or 
Sunday morning. 





LIVING ROOM, 3 piece set. 2 club chairs, 
1 sofa. Excellent condition. Very reasonable, 
Call after 7 p.m. every evening HA 6-8605. 





BICYCLE, imported. Brand new and never 
used. Reasonably priced. Call JE 17-8967, after 
6 p.m. e 





PONTIAC, 1953 CHIEFTAN SEDAN. Fully 
equipped. Like new. Call 7-8 p.m. GE 6-9672. 





1919 PLYMOUTH Mechanically perfect. Orig- 
inal owner. Must sell. Sacrifice. NI 6-3744. 


DRAPES, antique satin hand print drapes 
and spread. Stearns and Foster box spring 
and mattress. Excellent condition. ES 17-2925. 








FULL BEDROOM SET. Sacrifice. Perfect con- 
dition. Table lamps od table. Call any 
night after 7. TI 2-63 





* PEANO, small upright. 6 octaves. Reasonable. 
Piatbush. BU 2-83233 after 7 p.m. 


WASHER, Bendix Economat. Good working 
condition. Very reasonable. BA 5-3212, 


INVERTER, heavy duty ATR. 120 volte D.C. 
to 110 volte A.C. Excellent condition. More 
than sufficiently operates 21” TV. Evenings. 
8C 4-6000, Ext. 303. 


BOSCH RADIO 10 tube. Consolette, Sliding 
doors. Cheap. HY 6-8172. 


STORKLINE CARRIAGE. Foi Navy 
blue and gray. With mattress mattress. Storiline ero 


sliding and adjustable sp 
e condition, 














a 
ES 32-1790. 


Things to Sell, Buy, Swap 


BEDROOM, kitchen, living room, 
room. Complete set only. ES 3-8829. 


twin bed- 





ENGLISH BIKE, Rudge. Like new. $25. TU 2 
4187. George Sherman, 1430 Allerton Ave., Bx. 





DRESSES. A few expensive dresses. Size 12-14. 
Worn once or twice by model. Will sell for $2= 
$3 each. TW 17-3011. 





VACUUM and attachments. Eureka. Perfect 
working order $5. Also beautiful mink dyed 
opposum stole. $20. Originally $150. TW 17-3011. 





TENNIS RACKETS. Blankets and sleeping bag 
suitable for camp use. Reasonable. Call a.m. 
and p.m. AC 2-0007. 





Services 


TV & REFRIGERATOR REPAIR All makes. 
Special rates to union members. Bronx, Man- 
hattan & Queens serviced. RA 6-1144 or YE 2- 
7835, 6-9 p.m. 








TELEVISION SERVICES. Any make including 
color sets. Also air conditioners installed and 
serviced. Any make. Work guaranteed, All 
boroughs serviced. GL 6-3695. 





PAINTING. Guaranteed fine, clean. Decorat- 
ing, paperhanging. Reasonable price. Brafman, 
UL 6-5984, before 10 a.m., or after 6 p.m. 





INSURANCE All forms written. Auto, fire, 
floaters, business, personal and life insurance. 
Inquiries invited. No obligation. Richard Fox. 
RE 9-1661. 





WASHERS, Maytag, Norge, Frigidaire, Bendix, 
Thor, Hotpoint, etc., repaired. Also all make 
refrigerators. Guaranteed. DA 9-8614. 





UPHOLSTERY REPAIRS, Chair bottoms re- 
paired, $5. Sofa, $10. Also platforms and re- 
upholstering. Dinette chairs recovered. Man- 
hattan and Bronx. UN 3-2429. 


VACATION TIME Book your cruises, plane 
trips and resorts reservations through Marty 
Ring. Travel Agent, MU 17-1812. Service free. 


VACATION at Martha’s Vineyard. Attractive 
sunny and airy lovely view rooms by day or 
week. Inter-racial. Call Grace or Irvin Brown. 
WA 6-5887. 


Wanted to Buy 


BOY’S 2” BICYCLE. Girl's 16-18 or 20” with 
or without training wheels wanted. TA 98-2610. 




















This Classified Ad section is for use of Union members only. Rates are 25¢ 











Meanwhile, Bloomingdale, which lost its 
opening day encounter to the Local 2 
lads, is just waiting for the front-runner 
to lose just one so that a tie will result. 
The Screen and Retail Local teams, of 
course, each with but one defeat, are 
also very much in the running. If Gim- 
bel-Saks should lose one, a three-way 


tie for the top spot is possible. We'll 
just have to wait and see. 


Captains of the 12 teams that will 
qualify for the. playoffs will meet on 
Monday, June 13 at 6:30 p.m. at the ‘65’ 
Center to decide the playoff rules and 
pairings. The playoffs will begin on Mon- 
day, June 20. All games will be played 
at Jasper Oval, 137th Street and Con- 
vent Ave. Prizes and trophies will be 
presented to the three top teams in the 
playoffs. A system will be worked out in 
which a team must lose two games to 
be eliminated. 





"65" Softball Leaque 


Team Standings 
UPTOWN DIVISION 


Team Won Lost 
Grand City ..scrrccccecee 7 0 
FE |. inaavaes eaeries’ = 2 
Mew JOTasy. ..cecsccceceosss § 2 
DR: Sexveswas iebdvbionee. 3 
Te, BO. ociceerceccce 2 3 
Garment Area ......e.00-. 2 5 
Fisher-Stevens Er ae a 
Ever Ready Label ....... oe | 5 
BOG TORT onc 00% 2004.04 1 6 

MIDTOWN DIVISION 
CE’ 2 no 0 6-0 c caresses 4 0 
Bloomingdales ...... gaseve 1 
Berean TOON .cccccceccceee 4 1 
PROGRES EOC ccicccscsesveces 3 1 
GED. iwatacecstacs a 3 
SET AT er ee eke 5 
Po | er 1 6 

BROOKLYN DIVISION 
Townes & James .......- 6 0 
WOW Fee ©. becctse ee Tee 2 
Mone Ts +. is. ceeesesee” 8 2 
Columbia Combining ...... 0 6 























Record Photo by Dudley Foster 

ARTIST MEMBERS of ‘65’ put their union’s headquarters to good use once again 

with a group show, featuring several works by each of 15 artists. It’s something new 

in ‘65’ artistic activities, and the members above apparently approve. Standing next 
to her work is Sulamith Sokolsky. 


Group Art Show Highlights 
Cultural Advances at ‘65’ 


- By PAUL SKOORKA 
Chairman, ‘65’ Art Committee 


The growth of cultural activities at District 65 is highlighted by an 
exhibition of paintings and drawings now on display on the 4th floor of 
the ‘65’ Center. This exhibit not only shows the usual high standards of 


our artist members, but it is also marks 
the first time that each artist is repre- 
sented with several works in a group 
show. In this way, you can see a variety 
of works by some of your favorite ‘65’ 
artists in one exhibit. 

A number of pdintings are of museum 
caliber, and in truth some of the ex- 
hibitors have hung their paintings in 
the best national exhibits in the coun- 
try. The wide range of subject matter 
and styles is bound to stir interest and 
comment from all our members. 

More and more working men and 
women are turning to ‘the pleasure of 
art in their spare time, and the ‘65’ Art 
Committee is striving to fiH the needs 
of those members with more and better 
art exhibits in our Union. You are in- 
vited to visit the gay, sparkling show 
land give your opinion as to how it can 


Asta poe Sees sacs Wn Sie: 4 





be further improved and what other 
types of exhibits you would like to see. 


The exhibit is open every evening 
during the month of June so that you 
ean plan te bring your family and 
friends to see this achievement of your 
fellow-workers. It may also stimulate 
your own interest in art to the point 


where you may try painting yourself. 


Now is the time to prepare for our an- 
nual Art Exhibit in the Fall, when 
every member can participate. Your 
work can be hung for all your brothers 
and sisters to admire. 


Preparations for the Group Art Show 
in progress were made by Maurice Kish, 
Mr. & Mrs, Feingold, Gilberto Rios, Sid< 
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By MAX STEINBOCK 


How do you organize and build a union in the Deep South? How 
do you organize hundreds of new members when your state has a union- 
busting “right to work” law? 


Millions of dollars and uncountable amounts of blood, sweat and 
tears have been expended by the CIO and AFL alike trying to find the 
answers to those questions. No one has yet come up with quick and 
easy solution; organizing in the South is a tough, uphill struggle. But 
in Alabama, the Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store Union, under the 
guidance of Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman and the direct leadership 
of Regional Director Frank Parker, is showing that it can be done. 


Take a look at the figures: 


In the last year, Alabama RWDSU locals have organized 12 new 
shops with a total of 300 employees. About 200 additional workers are 
employed in three more shops where NLRB elections are now pending 
and where the union is confident of victory. 


Throughout the state, there’s a feeling among RWDSU members 
that NOW is the time to organize. Nowhere is that feeling stronger nor 
the outlook brighter than in Gadsden. In this city, which had a popula- 
tion of 55,000 when the last census was taken five 
years ago, there are two small RWDSU locals. Be- 
tween them they’ve organized seven shops in the 
past year, bringing in 120 new members. An elec- 
tion is pending at Queen City Furniture Co., 
where 58 of the 60 employees have signed up with 
the union. And there’s a strike on at the Union 
News Company’s Bus Station Cafe to win recogni- 
tion and a union contract. - 


There are lots of reasons for the upsurge in 
union activity in Gadsden. One of them is the 
hard work done by Int'l Rep. Lester .Bettice, 
Though he’s only been on the union staff a year 
and a half, he’s really taken hold in Gadsden, 
where he was assigned some months ago. Another 
reason is the fact that the town is in the heart 
of Alabama’s industrial area, and the steelwork- 
ers, coal miners, rubber workers and textile work- 
ers in town are all staunch union members. And 
finally, the RWDSU members themselves are the 
most important reason of all. They want to organ- 
ize and build their union, so they’ve been able 
to overcome most of the obstacles in their way. 

Take the case of Queen City Furniture. It’s 
right next door to the American Bakery, an 
RWDSU shop. The bakery workers spoke to the 
furniture workers and got six of them to come to 
the union hall. The six grew to 15 at the next 
union meeting, and then the 15 grew. to 55. Now 
58 are signed up, out of 60. It won’t be long be- 
fore their shop is under contract—and when that 
happens, these new members will be going out 
and organizing others. 
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HUGE VARIETY STORE in Ensley section of Birmingham, Ala., H. L. Green, was organized in six- 
week drive climaxed by 170-5 election victory for the RWDSU. 











GANIZING 
In the Deep South 





Or take the strike at the Bus Station Cafe, which began May 27. 
There were only seven employees in the place. They were contacted by 
members in th Borden plant nearby. When the boss found out that they 
had joined the union, he fired two of them. By a strange coincidence a 
similar situation had developed two years ago when the workers in the 
Cafe organized. At that time the boss fired four people. The union filed 
unfair labor practice charges with the NLRB. The NLRB sat on the case 
for two years and then threw it out. So this time the workers weren’t 
having any. They decided to hit the bricks and stay out till they win 
a union contract. And that’s what they’re doing, with the support of 
every union member in town. 


Both locals in Gadsden—Locals 506 and 645—are very conscious of 
the need to organize. The members of ‘506’ have set their sights ona 
membership goal of 1,000 to 1,200. Local 645 is seeking to organize every 
auto service employee in town—and they’ve brought in three new shops 
ji. the past year. 


Elsewhere in Alabama, the story is the same. The newly-organized 
H. L. Green employees in Birmingham (see Page 3) are already talking 
about signing up employees of the other variety stores in the city, and 
they’ve made contacts in an important one. And, of course, the mem- 
bers of the other locals are-on the lookout for opportunities to organize. 


Frank Parker has some ideas on how to organize in Alabama, and 
how to maintain unions in the face of union-busting legislation. Here’s 
what he says: 


“We've found that our best hope of organizing is in the areas where 
there is already some union organization in other industries. The odds 
are better there that you can win a fight. In any situation, we go in 
with the premise that there will be a fight, though of course we're glad 
when it doesn’t materialize. 


Combatting Union Busting Laws 


“The ‘right-to-work’ laws have hurt our organizing efforts, and 
we've lost potential membership because of the law. However, in ad- 
dition to organizing several hundred new members we haven't lost a 
single member in our older shops as a result of this law, which makes 
any form of union security illegal. We’ve been able to avoid losses by 
using various techniques: first, we maintain strength in our shops by 
organizing as close to 100 per cent of the employees as possible; as new 
workers are hired, we go after them immediately and sign them up; 
and finally, we let the employer know that if he wants to get along with 
the union, it will be to his own advantage not to discourage union mem- 
bership. 

“Mostly it’s a matter of day-to-day. werk, of encouraging members 


to participate in union activities and helping them to realize their stake 
in building the union.” 


That’s the formula of the RWDSU ia Alabama. Judging by the re- 
sults, it works. Seay 








Modern front of Local 194 headquarters in Chicago, surrounded by tasteful land- 
scaping, sets building off from others in area, which is part residential, part in- 
dustrial. Built to ‘194’ specifications, the headquarters was opened in December 1952 


Chicago Local Puts 
Model HQ to Good Use 


Uy j \HE South Side of Chicago is not noted for its beautiful architecturc 
but this lack of reputation is being corrected by the handsome builc - 
ing on South Western Avenue which is the home of RWDSU Local 194. 


But beauty is a virtue any building can have. The important thine 
about the ‘194’ headquarters is that the 3,500 members of the union use 
it—and use it well. Not only is the ‘194’ business calendar crowded with 
shop meetings, committee meetings, Stewards Council and others, but 
the social calendar gets a workout as well. 


The picture below shows the results of one social affair, given to benefit 
the National Association for Advancement of Colored People, and illustrates 
the fact that the community benefits as well as the members of ‘194’ from 
this center of unionism in Chicago. 


The local is also planning a hectic fall season of sports. The auditorium 
has already been equipped so it can be converted quickly into a fine basket- 
ball court, where shop teams will compete in the ‘194’ Basketball League 
tournament. 





A check for $750 is presented to Chicago NAACP Pres. Cora Patterson by Local 194 
Pres. John Gallacher as other ‘194’ leaders look on. The money was raised by bene- 
igh grgpede tapers: gemma Merce Seen gage Mend egg Thesnegtehaning 
L Kryzan, Campbell's Div. Dir. Henry Gistover, Exec. 
‘“ Tacos: Gennes Walaa, Guaienaiie tor Sec. Jo Chiupsa, Dance Comm. Ce-Chair- 
Rep. Al Evanoff. 







THE SEA CHASE—xkxx 


In The Sea Chase, Karl Ehrlich (John Wayne) displays 
brains, brawn, courage and integrity as captain of the German 
freighter Ergenstrasse, harbored in Sydney on the eve of World 
War II. Although in disfavor with the Nazis because of his 
outspoken opposition to their policies, Ehrlich is determined 
to bring his ship back to Germany rather than scuttle it or let 
the British seize it. 

Problems of food and fuel shortages are aggravated by the 
actions of the first mate Kirchner (Lyle 
; Bettger), a typical Nazi. He kills several 
= unarmed fishermen at the shipwreck sta- 
me tion in Auckland where the Ergenstrasse 

stops for food supplies. To further com- 

ae Dlicate matters, Ehrlich has been ordered to 

&, rs . ® carry a passenger, Elsa Keller (Lana Tur- 

2 Aner), German spy and international adven- 

turess. Elsa is the fiancee of Jeffrey Napier 

* (David Farrar), peace-time friend of Ehr- 

slich, but now Commander of the British 

™ warship Rockhampton, pursuing the Ergen- 
strasse. 

After many hardships and narrow escapes, Ehrlich reaches 
the neutral port Valparaiso, where the Ergenstrasse irs repaired 
and refueled for the remainder of the chase. By this time 
Ehrlich and Elsa are in love. When Napier catches the German 
freighter in the North Sea, Ehrlich is flying the Imperial Ger- 
man battle flag rather than the despised Swastika. This is the 
the climax of the picture, so we won’t give it away. 

Exciting story, competent acting, spectacular color, and 
CinemaScope make this film a tale of adventure and suspense, 
a treat for fans of John Wayne and Lana Turner. 

—MILLIE TILLER 






Lana Turner 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE kx 


Clark Gable fans and lovers of CinemaScope travelogues 
will enjoy Soldier of Fortune. It was filmed in Hong Kong 
and all of the excitement and exotic beauty of the ancient city 
are brought to the screen. The opening scene, in which you 
climb to Victoria Park in a funicular tram, is breathtaking. 
Subsequent scenes of the busy harbor with its ships and 
junks are equally wondrous and seem to promise an enjoyable 
pa oll ond 45 minutes of movie viewing. But alas, for those 

2 “= who like a bit of originality and reality 
<<: along with their scenery, the picture is a 
= great disappointment. 


The plot is an old and overworked one. 
Jane Hoyt, played by Susan Hayward, has 
- = come to Hong Kong in search of her hus- 
== band, held prisoner somewhere inside China. 
,« He came there to take pictures of life in 
China for an American magazine but was 
suspected of photographing military instal- 
x lations and therefore taken prisoner. Jane 
Clark Gable neets Hank Lee, played by Clark Gable, and 
enlists his aid in the search. Hank operates a boat in the 
harbor and is a promoter of some real shady deals—it’s not 
quite clear what they are. He’s a man with much influence and 
many contacts and will leave no “junk” unturned to help Jane. 
Needless to say, Hank has fallen in love with Jane, and 
upon her husband’s return, Jane realizes that Hank is the one 
she really loves. And so we again ascend Victoria Peak, this 
time with Jane, who has come there to rejoin Hank and tell 
him so. Together they make plans to return to America since 
love has made Hank. “soft” and he has discovered that it takes 
more than excitement and adventure to make life worthwhile. 
This reviewer feels that it takes more than beautiful scenery 
(even in CinemaScope) to make a movie worthwhile. 
—LOUISE REVERBY 





‘RECORD’ MOVIE RATINGS 
kkk kkk ak 


Hiroshima (Jap.) The Sea Chase Soldier of Fortune 
Othello The Glass Slipper Strategic 

Not As A Stranger Blackboard Jungle Air Command 
Doctor in the House arty The Far Horizons 
East of Eden- Stranger Kiss Me Deadly 
Gate of Hell (Jap.) on Horseback Mambo 

Cinerama Holiday Prince of Players pectin’ ae : 
A Star is Born 20,000 Leagues Battle Cry 

On the Waterfront Under the Sea 
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Interview with 


Wohi. pain 


By BERNARD STEPHENS a 


Jackie Robinson trotted off the field after the session of “pepper” 
practice, stepped down into the dugout and relaxed on the bench, 
“Shoot,” he said, and we opened the interview. 


It was 30 minutes or so before game time at Ebbets Field, with 

the St. Louis Cardinals as competition. The Brooklyn Dodgers were 
riding the crest of the greatest early-season pace in recent baseball 
history, hard after their fifth National League pennant in the past 
Be ee nine years. 
Se bt oom Dodger supremacy in the N.L, began in 1947, and it is more than co- 
Sa . incidental that ’47 was also the year when the flashing feet of Jackie Robinson, 
first Negro ballplayer in the major leagues, began circling the bases for 
Brooklyn. 

Jackie is 36 years old, in the homestretch of his brilliant career. The great 
years when he ruled the basepaths and batted around .340 are behind him. 
He’s playing third base today, a bit easier than second; is out occasionally 
: with leg trouble; and the BA is down below .300. But Jackie is still a feared 
batsman, and a thrill of expectancy always races through the crowd when he 
dances off a base, still a running threat. 


“How much longer do you figure to play ball?” we asked. 
“As long as these hold out,” Jackie answered, patting his legs. “I figure 
a couple of more years, although it’s really up to the ball club to decide. 
I feel better than I have in a long time.” 


We asked Jackie what he plans to do after winding up his career with 
the Dodgers. He’ll “definitely” continue to work with youngsters, as he does 
now off season, Jackie said, adding: 


“I’ve concluded a contract for a pretty fair job to start when I leave the 
Dodgers, but I can’t reveal what it is now.” 


Jackie Robinson Jr., 8 years old, came into the dugout and sidled up on 
daddy’s lap, listening intently while he munched a hotdog. Is this the best 
Dodger team he’s played on? we asked Jackie Sr. 


“It’s a good team, but probably not the best,” he said. He thought back 
over the years and picked out the ’47 team, a pennant winner, and opined 
that it “was an awfully good team.” 


“*If We Do This Well All Season. ; .” 


As for the current Dodgers, he added: “The pitching may well be the best 
we’ve ever had, with Newcombe, Erskine and the others. Campanella is play- 
ing great ball and Amoros makes a big difference. But remember that we've 
only been working six weeks; if we do this well the rest of the season. . .” He 
trailed off the sentence as we mulled over the word “working.” This is work? ; 

Jackie was the first Negro in the big leagues, and many others have y 
followed, names in the headlines every day: Campanella, Newcombe, Gilliam, 
Doby, Smith, Aaron, Mays, Thompson, Howard, Minoso, Power and others. 

“Is Jim Crow in baseball dead?” we asked Jackie Robinson. 

“It’s gone,” he answered, then added quickly, “or practically gone.” 
He thought a while. “There’s very little racial feeling among the ball- 
players. I guess you'd always find some of it, as you would in all walks of 
life. But these are isolated instances, and the fact is that fthey’re on the 

Way out.” 

We asked about that legendary figure in sports history, Satchell Paige, 
the Negro pitcher who spent a few years in the big leagues after many 
phenomenal years in the Negro leagues. Jackie had batted against Paige 
in the Negro leagues before signing with Montreal and then going to the 
Dodgers. 

“He was the greatest,” Robinson said. There was bitterness in his voice 
as he added, “Paige would have been the greatest in the majors if he had 
played here when he was in his prime.” 

We talked about the Supreme Court ruling which declared segregation 
in the schools to be illegal, and Robinson said “It’s wonderful.” Did he think 
that integration in baseball may have helped to bring about integration in 
the public schools? “Sure it’s helped,” he said. “You look at the way people 
are progressing, in baseball, boxing, football and now in the schools, and you 
have to say that they all have an effect on each other. The schools aren't 
equal, either in the facilities or education. The change had to come, and {t . 
Came because organizations like the NAACP did a job.” 

Did Jackie think the NAACP’s goal of “Full Freedom by 1963” (100th an- 
niversary of the Emancipation Proclamation) is realizable? 

. “The progress is still too slow,” he answered. “There’s still se much te 
change. The NAACP is putting up a good fight, but they need more help 
from good organizations like the CIO. There’s still a lot of convincing to be 
done that everyone should have the same opportunity, judging people by 
their ability and not their race or religion.” 

Jackie went back on the field. He hit a home run in the ninth inning 

to win the game. 

Jackie Jr. was swinging a bat on the sidelines, and we asked 
could play ball as good as his daddy. mage 9 j 
“Not yet,” he said. 
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Jackie Robinson, at right, as 

he looks te opposing pitch- 

ers; and below with Jackie 

Jr. in Dodgers’ dugout dur- 

ing exclusive interview with 
The Record. 























































Record Photos by Roland Willoughby 












By Emily Weil 


Pay-television—will it be good or bad for the 
34,000,000 American families who now own tele- 
vision sets? Within the next six months or a 
year, the Federal Communications Commission 
will decide whether to approve pay-television 
(Known also as subscription television, or Toll- 
vision), or turn it down. 


What is pay-television, and what are 
the arguments pro and con? 


Pay-television has been in the works for more 
than 25 years, or since the advent of TV itself. 
In 1951 the Zenith Radio Corp., pioneer in the 
field, first conducted a test experiment among 
300 families of all incomes in Chicago, showing 
movies and charging 25 cents to $1 per set. Zen- 


ith reported the experiment to be a “huge suc- 
cess.” 


Today there are three large companies in the 
field—Zenith, offering “phonovision”; the Inter- 
national Telemeter Corp. with the “telemeter’’; 
and the Skiatron Corp., with “subscribervision.” 
The devices pushed by all three are similar— 
an attachment to your TV set which wil] scram- 
ble the special program offered unless you pay 
a fee to unscramble the show. The Telemeter 
outfit, a subsidiary of Paramount Pictures, 
would install a coin box and you'll “pay as you 
see.” Zenith and Skiatron plan to bill you by 
the month. 


All three systems are out of the experimental 
stage. Millions have been spent to eliminate 
technical problems, and each system awaits on- 
ly a “go” signal from the F.C.C. They are pre- 
pared, they say, to offer first-run movies, fights, 
ball games, plays; operas and other attractions 
at fees ranging from 5 cents to $3, depending 
on the quality of the attraction. 


But the opposition to pay-television is enor- 
mous, stemming mainly from the three net- 
works, C.B.S., N.B.C. and A.B.C., and from the 
movie industry. Phose who favor pay-TV in- 
clude, in addition to three companies which 
have already invested in its future, many of the 
smaller TV stations, Actors Equity, and Walter 
O’Malley of the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team, 
among others. 
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Here is a thumbnail summary of the 
arguments for pay-television: ‘ 


Today’s sponsored TV puts a limitation on 
what TV can afford to present. Pay-television 
would erase this limitation. In addition to the 
present sponsored programs, each TV set could 
become a little “home theater.” For a cost much 
smaller than going outside the home, the public 
could enjoy first run, top quality movies that 
are now monopolized by movie theaters; com- 
plete Broadway plays and Metropolitan opera, 
plus all other great events in show business; 
sports events not now on TV, such as the Mar- 
ciano fight of May 16 that was monopolized by 
closed-circuit TV shown only in movie theaters; 
and many fine educational features that adver- 
tisers are not interested in sponsoring. 

Pay-television proponents say there is actu- 
ally no such thing as “free” TV. The public last 


year paid out billions for purchase of advertised _ 


products, and one network alone, C.B.S., col- 
lected more than $100,000,000 for the “free” 
programs it “gave” to the public. 
Pay-television, rather than creating a mono- 
poly, will actually permit hundreds of new TV 
stations to break the present network monopoly 
on TV, and the movie theater monopoly on good 


movies, some major sports events and grand - 


opera. Pay-television will not take over all of 
TV, since the F.C.C. can be counted upon to-pre- 
vent abuse. 

Companies have always opposed anything new 
which threatened their domain, as the movie 
industry and TV networks today oppose pay- 
television. Why not let the public decide? If 
pay-television is bad, the public will turn 
thumbs down. If it is good, the public will buy 
it, in the good old American, way. 


Here is a summary of the arguments 
against pay-television: 


Pay-television would compel the American 
public to pay for the privilege of looking at its 
own television sets. Pay-television would take 
over the best of free television. By scrambling 
the pictures and sound, the viewer could not 
receive the program unless he paid. This is a 
booby-trap, a scheme to render the. television 
owner blind, and then rent him a seeing-eye 
dog at so much per mile. 

Under the present system, no set owner is de- 





prived of a program because he is not-as prose 
perous as his neighbor. But once the pay-tele- 
vision coin box is placed in the living room, the 
families who rely the most on television would 
be hardest hit because they would have to re- 
strict their viewing most severely. Television 
would no longer belong to all the people all the 
time. ° 


While pay-television might be able to give 
the public an occasional heavyweight champi- 
onship fight, or a multi-million-dollar first-run 
movie, which TV today cannot show, in the long 
run pay-television would take over every kind 
of program which the public now enjoys. For 
example, to see the World Series at home, a 
tribute of some $6,000,000 per game would be 
levied on the public if each family which 
watched the Series in 1954 would pay 50 cents 
for each game, or 15 to 25 times more than the 
sponsors paid for bringing them the games free. 
Eventually, all the top attractions would go the 
same way, and no one could blame the owners 
of these attractions for putting them where 
they could produce the most income. 


Thus television could not long remain half 
free and half fee.. Either TV programs belong 
to the public free, or they belong to the highest 
bidder. During the last seven years the average 
family has been able to convert its home into a 
center of information and entertainment that 
not even the wealthiest could enjoy 10 short 
years ago, viewing the finest talents of Broad- 
way and Hollywood, the significant events of 
Washington, faces of Presidents and legislators, 
the art of museums and the advances of science, 
And past advances are only the prelude to fu- 
ture accomplishments. Can we permit the pres- 
ent system, under which everyone watches tele- 
vision as much as he wants, to be destroyed, 


. and instead allow a cost of billions of dollars to 


be imposed on the American public? 


Members of the RWDSU-CIO and their fam- 
ilies are urged to join in this debate, by writing 
to The Record, 132 West 43rd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Put your point of view down on paper— 
and The Record will carry the pros and cons 
on what promises to be an interesting and exz- 
citing debate for the next year or more. 
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The second industrial revolution, to be known as the “Age of Auto- 
mation,” is being ushered into the U. S. with mingled hopes and fears 
by industry and labor—hopes for undreamed of low-cost abundance and 
vast improvements in living standards, and fears that the period of ad- 
justment will bring unemployment and suffering for millions. 


The new era is being brought about through automation, operation 
of the American productive system by machines with a minimum of 
manpower. It is described by Robert Bendiner in a recent issue of The 
Reporter magazine. 


“Where the first Industrial Revolution substituted machinery on a 
vast scale for human and animal muscle, the second promises on & 
comparable scale to substitute machinery for the human brain. . .” 
Bendiner says. “Where the first industrial revolution degraded men to 
the level of a machine part, the second should liberate him from the 
machine completely.” 


Automation Eliminates Jobs 


The automated world of the future, where huge plants will be man- 
ned only by a maintenance crew and a few engineers to check equip- 
ment is being approached by leaders in industry and labor “with a cau- 
tion that borders on the jitters,” Bendiner says. Labor’s demand for 
the guaranteed annual wage has been stitmulated by fears of unemploy- 
ment insecurity which might result from automation. 


Today automated equipment, given advance instructions by punch 
cards or recording tape, and controlled by a central electronic brain, 
can process raw materials, assemble the parts, correct its own errors, 
reject or rework parts that do not measure up to specifications, and 
even inspect the finished product. 


Labor is demanding a guaranteed annual wage in order to help 
stabilize purchasing power and also serve as a regulator of the process 
of technological change. At the same time the demand will affect man- 
agement’s decisions on both the timing and placement of new automa- 
tion installations as well as tide over the affected worker until he either 
finds a job at the work he knows or has trained himself for another job. 


The “upgrading” of the labor force will be one of the great problems 
of the next decade. Unions feel that management has an obligation to 
retrain its veteran employees wherever possible, rather than turn them 
out in favor of young technicians fresh from school. : 


Some will be fortunate enough to acquire these higher skills and 
avoid supplanting by trained technicians. All major industrial plants 
have training programs now and will almost certainly expand them. 
“The factory of the future,” one executive says, “may not be a col- 
lege, but it’s going to leok more like one than you might think.” For 
those who make the grade it should be a safe, quiet, white-collar 
haven where, one engineer told a recent convention of steelworkers, 
he “would not think it facetious if the worknien wore tuxedos on the 
job.” With somewhat less abandon, a workman in a new Ford plant 
recently made the same point to a newspaper interviewer. He used 
to go home every evening jittery with exhaustion, he said, but now 
“I run a whole battery of machines by pushing buttons and read- 
ing dials and go home feeling like talking to my family and reading.” 


Unfortunately, however, the number who will be needed and train- 
ed for button pushing and dial reading will be a small fraction of the 
total force. The rest will have to pin their hopes on the gradualness of 
the shift to automation, on preferential hiring at plants slowest to make 
the change, on pensions or unemployment insurance, and ultimately 
On drastic reduction of the work week, 
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Will New Industry Advances Add to Ranks of Jobless? 














On the other side, business leaders point to the fact that so far 
automation has not been marked by any mass layoffs. The industrialists 
say automation will eliminate the hazardous and spirit-deadening tasks 
of mechanization, put a premium on technical skill, and upgrade the 
labor force all along the line. They claim that automation will be limited 
to the very big manufacturers, processors and offices that can afford 
the expensive equipment, and also say that like all technological change 
in the past, automation will create new industries and additional jobs. 


Commenting on these points, Bendiner says that although workers 
may not be fired as new machines are introduced, they are assigned to 
inferior jobs with the result that their job classifications disappear. 
There is little reason to believe that electronic equipment will long re- 
main exclusively in the hands of top corporations. Medium and small 
computers are already being sold to moderate-size concerns on the theory 
that they can take the place of big staffs that such employers could not 
previously afford. 


Regarding new jobs created by automation, Bendiner says that until 
automation “actually forces a far greater leisure for Americans, thereby 
fostering new businesses and services to cater to that leisure, it is not 
likely to inspire any tremendous wave of secondary investment.” 


Pointing out that the burden of readjustment will not be all on 
industry, Bendiner says: “A drastic overhauling of our educational 
institutions will be needed to reduce the unskilled to a minimum... to 
provide the technicians for the new day; to train the servants of the 
new leisure; and not least, to enhance a nation’s capacity for leisure, as 
distinguished from idleness.” (The U. 8. Chamber of Commerce predicts 
a three day weekend within the next decade and the AFL sets that 
goal for 1980.) 


Although only a few factories are completely or nearly fully auto- 
maated, deep inroads have already been made. An industry spokesman 
has said that an oil refinery employing 800 persons without modern 
machines could do the same job with 12 persons if the new machines 
were used to the fullest possible extent. 


In a Ford plant where it once took 39 men working 29 machines to 
do a job, now only nine men are needed for the operation, he reports. 
Robots are taking over even in bakeries. It is now possible to “tape” a 
cake or bread by merely inserting the necessary instructions in a 
machine. 

Machines Take Over Offices 


Most automation men agree that the electronic displacement of 
humans will go farthest and fastest in business offices. Machines now 
make up the most complex payrolls, perform necessary accounting opera- 
tions, and, with their own high speed printers, run off the pay register 
and make out the checks. 


“No one with the least sense of history would either want or expect 
to arrest a trend that will increase the world’s wealth and reduce human 
drudgery. . .” Bendiner concludes. “But if it frees some only to leave as 
many others stranded, dazed, and for years without the wherewithal 
to buy what the machines produce, it will hardly have paid its way—at 
least for a generation that already has all it can stand in the way of- 


large-scale hazards. 


“A measure of coherent planning, a sustained sense of responsibility 
in industry, labor, government, and education—these are the least we 
will need to ease us into the second machine age more smoothly than 
our luckless forebears went into the first.” 













By SIDNEY MARCOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


If you listen to the National Association of Real Estate Boards, you 
will get the notion you don’t have to pay much rent at all for a place 
to live. This association of real-estate agents said not long ago that half 
the dwellings in the country still rent for $42 or less. 


There is only one fallacy in that plausible-sounding statistic. As 
labor housing experts have pointed out, the average cost of rent is 
brought way down by substandard dwellings. There are about 15 million 
o, decaying and dilapidated homes in the country, with one out of every five 
eo families now living in slums. So you can see what you get for “$42 or less.” 


In fact, rents have been subject to more inflation in recent years 
than any other item except medical costs. “Average” rents haye gone up 
20% since 1950, compared to 9% for food and 7% for clothing. 


On the other hand, the costs of buying a house remain high even 
though actual building costs have receded slightly in recent months. 
According to the Dow Service Real Estate Valuation Calculator, a house 
that cost $10,000 to build in 1950, went up to $11,700 by 1952, and back 
down’ to about $11,400 in 1954. But the recent small saving in building 
cost is more than cancelled by the steady advance in the cost of im- 
proved land near large cities, which in some cases has caused the price 
of desirable lots to double in price in the past three years. There is a 
growing shortage of land within convenient travel distance of many 
cities. You have to look further out into the suburbs for the better hous- 
ing value today. 


The present low down-payment mortgage, which iri some cases call 
for no down payment at all, has further held up the price of houses, 
House & Home, a trade magazine for architects and builders, recently 
charged that the 100-percent loans on houses has further inflated al- 
ready high prices of homes, and has focused buyer interest on easy terms 
rather than on quality and long-term value. The Veterans Administra- 
tion has also warned that the problem of shoddy construction has broken 


. . 
Advice @re Housing: out again, especially among inexperienced builders. 


In a few cities, especially in New York, there has developed a third 
choice: cooperative apartment houses sponsored by unions, veterans’ 
and other civic groups. These apartments have carrying charges well 
below rents for comparable privately-built apartments. But they are 


ro 
uyins available only in a few areas. 


Advantages of Renting 
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@ There is no risk of capital, as in buying a house in today’s in- 
WSs flated market, which requires at the least an initial outlay of $2,000 to 
a 





$6,000, when you consider not only the down payment but closing fees 
and additional equipment required. 






@ The investment required for a house can be made to yield an 
income in savings bonds or other investment. 


ae 
Rentin @ A renting family has greater freedom if it must move or if its 
income or family size changes. Unless you know you will stay in the same 
: location at least a few years, renting avoids the hidden expenses of buy- 


\ ing (closing costs, title search, lawyer’s fee, etc.) which many families 
who move frequently have been paying over and over in recent years. 









@ Except for cooperative apartments, home ownership usually 
means an individual house, which is the costliest type of dwelling to 
build and maintain. 







Advantages of Ownership 





@ You are paftially protected against excessive rent charges de- 

spite any possible further inflations. The cost of operating your own 

. home will rise too, but not as steeply. In some areas where rents have 

skyrocketed as controls were removed the past two years, ownership has 

been a cost saver for some families. You tose perhaps 3 to 6 per cent 

interest on the cash you invest, but nowadays, landlords often try to 

make the rent you pay yield them a ten per cent return on their invest- 
ment, in addition to their business expenses which you must pay. 


















ww On 8B @mw@Z ee few wm ee we ee ek we ee... 


@ If you own a home, you have an opportunity to invest “sweat 
equity”—your own labor—by maintaining and improving your property. : 


@ Some of your monthly payment does build up equity (your own : 
investment in the house), even though the amount you build up is.often 
exaggerated by builders and lenders. The partial fallacy is that you also 
“use up” a house while you are paying for it. It depreciates in value. 
Also, in the early years you build up very little equity. Most ef your 
monthly payment goes to mortgage interest, and only a small part toward 
the mortgage itself. Still, it is possible to stave off some of the depreciation 
by wise choice of a neighborhood that is improving, and by careful prop- 
erty maintenance. If you keep the house long enough you will ultimately 
enjoy the benefit of high equity. ‘A 





@ There is a tax advantage in owning. Mortgage interest and prop- 
erty taxes are deductible on Federal and some state income taxes. This 
sometimes saves a homeowner $7 or $8 a month. 












Nowadays owning may have a financial edge over renting a compar- 
’ able home in those areas where rental property has become an exorbitant 
profit enterprise. The chief exceptions are if you do have a reasonable, 
stable rent in one of the areas where local rent controls still exist, or live 

in an area where the housing demand has tapered off. 


But check construction quality and beware undertaking a larger 
house and expense than you can afford. Realtors and lenders tend to be 
overoptimistic about how much house a family should buy. They tend 
to say you can afford to spend one-fourth of your income for housing. ‘ 
But unless you are willing to scrimp on food and other necessities, it is | 













more realistic to plan to spend no more than one-fifth of income for 
housing, including mortgage payment, taxes, heating and repairs. Buy- 
ers sometimes are fooled by the fact that new houses require compara- 
tively few repairs. But before many years, repairs and replacement of 
such expensive items as heating-system components do become neces- 
sary. Real estate experts themselves calcutase repair costs at 24% per cent 
of the cost of property. You can reduce this scmewhat by your own labor, 
but it must not be ignored in estimating probable ownership costs. 
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‘Cavil-Cade 


_— By LES FINNEGAN — 
@ IN. LONDON, ENGLAND, 





As women unionists happily an- 
t is nounced that they finally won 
lion their battle against male superior- 
| ° ity. Lady school teachers, 140,000 
avg strong and all union members, 
5. proved the value of union organ- 


jzation by winning a 50-year fight 


ey for equal pay with men teachers. 
, “It took this long,” explained one 

elderly lady teacher, “only be- 
ven cause it took 50 years for female 
ths. unionists to pound sense into male 
yuse unionists. For the next 50 years 
ack we ought to give them a taste of 


their own medicine by winning a 
ling better wage scale than the males.” 








_ @ IN LOS ANGELES, the man- 
is a ager of a department store con- 
*fessed to a labor leader that he 
any had finally heard the ultimate in 
uS= union loyalty. His store had adver- 
tised a bargain sale on bath tow- 
call els which could bear the indivi- 
dual initials of the man and wife. 
Ses. Everything went smoothly and the 
ntly path towels sold at a rapid rate, 
al- until ome extraordinary request 
rms came in: asking that the towels 
tra- be inscribed with the initials 
ken “AFL” and “CIO.” This made the 
store Manager curious enough to 
phone the lady who placed the 
nird purchase order. “It’s quite sim- 
ans’ ple,” she explained, “I work for a 
well CIO union and my husband is the 
are president of an AFL union. We 
figure that after the merger the 
towels will become _ collectors’ 
items. That’s why we ordered two 
dozens of each.” 
in- @ IN CLEVELAND, the baffling 
) to problems that sometimes confront 
fees union stewards and- grievance 
committees were illustrated in the 
following letter to the editor pub- 
an lished in the Enlightener, weekly 
newspaper of Local 1250, United 
its Auto Workers-CIO, at the Cleve- 
me land Ford Motor Co. plant; “Ed- 
itor, Enlightener: Several times 
uy@ every week visitors came to the 
lies plant in the evening. Sometimes 
S. as many as 200 of these well-heel- 
ll ed characters come and stare at 
ally us like we were animals in a cage, 
; to Some ef us resent this very much. 
If our Committee can’t stop this 
practice, I suggest that they con- 
tact the Actors’ Equity to find out 
de- the minimum scale for union act- 
wn ors. If, besides breaking our backs, 
ave we have to put on a public per- 
has formance, we should get extra pay 
ent as public performers. We might 
- to make an exception of women visit- 
»st- ors, providing they are young and 
pretty. Sincerely and fraternally, 
B. B. Dept. 80.” 
eat 
rty. 
wn 
ten 
lso 
ue, 
our 
urd 
ion 
op- 
ely 
»p- 
his 
are 
int 
le, 
ive 
yer 
be 
nd 
ng. 
, is 
for 
ly- 
ra@- 
of ROMANS DIDN’T WEAR ’EM 
ps Though Shawn Smith is Pop- 
nt pea, Nero's wife in the movie 
or, ‘Silver Chalice,” this is not a 
costume shot, but it looks good: 





June 12, 1955 
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NEVER GIVES You 
HIS REAL REASON 
FOR NOT JOINING 
THE UNION=HE'S 
TOO CHEAP / 















TEN YEARS / AND’ 
HE STILL NEEDS + } 
TIME TO THINK IT 













































WAIT TILL I 
GET READY, 


PAW, AND 
TLL GO 
WITH You? 











I WANT TO BUY SOME 
SUMMER CLOTHES, 
CURTAINS FOR. THE 















WAKE UP DEAR... YOU FELL 
ASLEEP WHILE WATCHING 















URPRISED? WELL RETURN 
TO Your LIPE, SMOE AFTER 
COMMERCIAL ! 
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* hat fish you caught on Sunday may not have been the biggest fish 
ever caught—or even the sec@nd biggest. But it could win you $50 
worth of fine fishing equipment in the new Fishing Contest sponsored 
by The Record, publication of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store 
Union, CIO. If you’re a memier of any local of the RWDSU, 
you're eligible to participate, , 

The contest will tgke place in three parts, with separate prizes 
for winning fish caught in island lakes (including the Great 
Lakes), streams and salt water. There will be extra prizes 
announced in each issue of The Record from now until Labor Day. 

This is a “Hidden Weight Contest,” which means that ~ 
in the office of The Record, locked up safely, are specified weights 
for each of the classifications: Lake, Stream and Salt Water. 
Members will send in the weight of the fish they catch, 
and the one coming closest to the “hidden weight” in each category 
will be the winner. Each member may submit a limit of two 
entries in any one of the three categories, and one entry 

in each of the others. 

. Important note: The Record is anxious to have photos 

of the fish caught, and the fisherman. Winners who have sent in 
photos with the weights of the fish, will receive special prizes 

and will be given preference in case of a tie. Make sure 

to send in your name, the place you work and your Jocal number, 
along with the weight of your fish—and a photo, if possible. 

Let’s go, fishermen! Get an early extra prize and a chance 

at the grand prize. Send in your entry NOW! 


5end entries to Fishing Contest, 
RWDSU Record, 

132 West 43 Street, 

New York 36, N.Y. 


(Editor's note: Thanks to Harry Hamblin of Post Cereals, Local 


374, Battle Creek, Mich., for advice in planning this contest.) 


filustration by Stanley Glaubach 





